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A SEMINAR ON CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


Preface 


THE FOLLOWING papers were presented as parts of a series of 
three meetings on Canadian-American Relations held at 
Michigan State University early in 1957. For various reasons, 
not all of the papers in the series were available for publica- 
tion. The papers given here, even less than the whole series, 
are not intended to give a complete or well-rounded view of 
such a broad subject as Canadian-American relations. The 
separate papers, by virtue of their brevity, must be more sum- 
mary and suggestive than informative and substantive. The 
general plan was for the participants to talk to general topics 
of political, economic, and cultural relationships without an 
exclusive division of attention or concerted attempt to reach 
agreeable conclusions. For these reasons, there are some over- 
lapping of discussion and some silences; some repetition of 
themes and disparate readings of facts and conditions. But 
from this sheaf of papers there emerge certain recurrent 
themes and attitudes which undoubtedly must be taken as 
the serious preoccupations of those who speak with informed 
opinion about the relations between Americans and their 
northern neighbor. 

It is surprising how little most Americans know about Can- 
ada, and especially about Canadians’ attitudes about them- 
selves and their southern neighbors. Ignorant of their history, 
we are likely to regard Canadians as partly British and 
partly American, though not quite either—some are even 
French! (This is the melting pot calling the kettle divided 
against itself.) What this American view apparently fails to 
recognize, however, is what to Canadians is a consciousness 
of a separate history and a striving for a self-identity. And for 
some time this Canadian individuality has been at least par- 
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tially composed of a reckoning of their status vis-a-vis the 
United States. While we have thought we could afford to be 
—and for the most part are—ignorant of Canada, the Cana- 
dian does not have this option in respect to us. For better or 
for worse, the proximity and impact of the U. S. on Canada 
is a fact of which he is and long has been aware. To those who 
would probably regard themselves as relatively indifferent 
but naturally kindly disposed to Canada, it comes as a shock 
to find Canadians taking an attitude of self-protection, re- 
jection, and fear. These papers clearly reveal the grounds for 
these quite natural views, and it is probably well for us to be 
aware of them and our part in them. Regardless of any in- 
stinct for neighborliness, they do throw us into an interesting 
perspective, which recurs, of course, with great variety the 
world around these days. 

It is the purpose of these papers, then, to throw some light 
on a few aspects of Canadian-American relations, in terms of 
both the Canadian and the American components. Our own 
part in Canadian history and culture is shown not to be in- 
significant. And on the other hand there is revealed a nation 
which may consider itself a small people, as more than one of 
them has said, but a small people in a great land, a land with 
a great variety of physical and social topography. We cannot 
help but have been aware, if we have been at all circumspect, 
that there has been a considerable stirring up there of late. 
These papers show something of this activity, something of 
ourselves, and something of our separateness and our mutu- 
ality. 

As a final note, it should be repeated that these papers were 
prepared early in 1957, before the change in government 
which took place in June. The authors had no opportunity 
to adjust their statements to these circumstances, as they might 
have wished, save for an occasional footnote or minor qualifica- 
tion that would not unduly challenge the tyranny of topog- 
raphy. 


B. P. M. 


CANADA AND THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE 


Frank H. Underhill 


I HOLD these truths to be self-evident: (1) that some effective 
form of North Atlantic alliance is essential for the preserva- 
tion of our western civilization; (2) that it is desirable that 
such an alliance should develop into something more than an 
alliance, into a community of some kind, political, economic, 
cultural; (3) that this enterprise—alliance or community—can 
be carried out only under the leadership of the United States; 
(4) that it behooves the rest of us, therefore, to avoid the 
temptation to indulge in continuous bellyaching about 
American leadership; (5) that the American people are, as yet, 
far from being mature enough to provide the wise leadership 
that is needed. These being self-evident propositions, I shall 
not waste time in discussing them further. 

I shall confine myself to a discussion of some of our particu- 
Jar Canadian difficulties in this North Atlantic enterprise. 
Because they are somewhat intangible and are mainly 
psychological, they are apt to be insufficiently appreciated by 
our American neighbors. The chief cause of trouble between 
Canada and the United States does not arise in differences of 
policy between the governments of the two countries but in 
Jack of understanding between the two peoples. One ex- 
Canadian, now resident in the States, has put it in this way: 
Americans, he said, are benevolently ignorant about Canada, 
whereas Canadians are malevolently informed about the Uni- 
ted States. Obviously he was still speaking as a Canadian. I 
wish to dwell upon his word ‘“‘malevolently.” 

Americans must understand that we Canadians, like the 
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Arabs and the Israelis, like the British and the French, are 
not rational creatures. The only rational creatures left in this 
goth-century world are, of course, the Americans. Let me try 
to explain why we Canadians are finding it difficult to respond 
to the challenge of the 1950’s in a rational, pragmatic, utili- 
tarian manner, with the cool adjustment of means to ends 
which is the temper in which international affairs should be 
handled. Americans are apt to see us as a calm, sensible, color- 
less people, because it has pleased Providence for the moment 
to give us a cool, calculating, pragmatic, utilitarian govern- 
ment. But actually, at this moment, we the people of Canada 
are being swept by storms of neurotic emotion. 

All our Canadian existence since 1783 has depended upon 
our successful manipulation of our particular North Atlantic 
triangle—the triangle of Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Until very recently our Canadian world has in 
effect consisted of this triangle. Canada could not exist for 
long if the relationship between the two big members of the 
triangle were one of war, even of cold war. She requires a state 
of peaceful co-existence between the British and the Ameri- 
cans, and has been much happier in her triangle since the 
Hundred Years War between Britain and the United States 
came to an end with the Treaty of Washington in 1871. But, 
given this state of peaceful co-existence, we survive as a dis- 
tinct individual Canadian entity by the feat of balancing our- 
selves in a triangle of forces in which Britain is at one corner 
and the United States at the other corner of the triangle. 

It is a good triangle, from our Canadian point of view, if 
it is an isosceles one, with both Britain and the United States 
pulling roughly the same weight. Such a triangle was not 
necessary in the 19th century for the British or the Americans. 
They could at any time have worked out a bilateral arrange- 
ment in a London-Washington axis. But an axis of this kind 
was of no use to us. We had to make sure that we were in- 
cluded, that is, that the relationship was in the nature of a 
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triangle. Otherwise we should have remained an insignificant 
dependent colony of Britain or become an insignificant de- 
pendent satellite of the United States. Since it was the geo- 
graphical pull of the United States which threatened our 
existence most directly, we balanced our historic connection 
with Britain against it. Our response to the challenge of the 
igth century was to keep this triangular relationship work- 
ing, and to get Englishmen and Americans acting as if they 
understood it and appreciated it as fully as we did. This was 
what Arnold ‘Toynbee would call a creative response to chal- 
lenge. 

During the hundred years from Lord Durham’s Report in 
1839 to the outbreak of World War II in 1939 we achieved 
independence of Great Britain and avoided absorption into 
the United States. We pre-empted the northern half of the 
North American continent from American expansion. (This 
is our great historic achievement, which we expect to earn us 
entry into paradise when the last trump sounds.) This British 
century of our history was a happy century for us. We 
achieved independence without separation. We accepted Brit- 
ish leadership—political, economic, cultural, and moral—and 
we followed Britain into two world wars. The important 
point to understand about us now is that since 1940 we have 
entered into a new era, and that we face a new challenge with 
the old attitudes of mind, habits of action, maxims of conduct, 
traditions, prejudices, slogans, clichés, and myths that we in- 
herited from this happy British century of our experience. 
We made a creative response to the challenge of the 19th 
century. We are now suffering from what Toynbee would call 
the nemesis of creativity. 

For we have gone through the revolution of 1940. In that 
year we passed from the British century of our history to the 
American century. We became dependent upon the United 
States for our security. We have, therefore, no choice but to 
follow American leadership. And our American century is 
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going to be a much tougher experience for us than our British 
century was. It is the uneasy, half-acknowledged recognition 
of this fact that is making us neurotic today. The British, said 
a famous historian two generations ago, built up their empire 
in a fit of absence of mind. We are watching the Americans 
start to build up their empire now; and as their power over 
us expands, they seem to be even more absent-minded about 
it than the British were in the days of their imperial glory. 
Let me refer briefly to some critical events in our Canadian 
history in order to illustrate how deeply the pro-British atti- 
tude became grounded in our consciousness during the period 
when we were using Britain to balance against American pres- 
sures in our North Atlantic triangle. In the years 1775-1783 
the ancestors of the French Canadians rejected the invitation 
to join the American Revolution; and after 1783 there was a 
great influx of English-speaking “United Empire Loyalists” 
into the anti-revolutionary part of North America. In the War 
of 1812 we again rejected the American invitation. After the 
Rebellions of 1837 we rejected American Jacksonian democ- 
racy and adopted instead a mild British liberal Whiggism 
which we called Responsible Government. In 1867 we formed 
the Canadian Confederation in order to save the northern 
half of the continent from American “Manifest Destiny” ex- 
pansionism. (Manifest Destiny is what we in British countries 
are accustomed to call Imperialism.) In 1891 and again in 1911 
we rejected propositions for close reciprocal trade relations 
with our southern neighbor because we feared that such eco- 
nomic ties might lead to political absorption. 1891: ‘‘A British 
subject I was born, a British subject I will die.” 1911: “No 


truck or trade with the Yankees.” In the 1930’s Mr. Bennett 
countered the high American tariffs, which were hitting us 
hard, with fantastically high Canadian tariffs. 

You will observe that there is a periodicity of about twenty 
to thirty years in these anti-American crises of our Canadian 
history. About once every twenty or thirty years the fever 
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rises in our blood, we gird up our loins under the leadership 
of some inspiring prophet-savior, and once again we save our- 
selves from the United States. Today in the 1950's the twenty- 
thirty years’ period has come round again, and there is more 
anti-American speech-making and editorializing in Canada 
than I have ever known in my lifetime. We are waiting for 
the prophet-savior to emerge. 

Part of this inherited anti-American tradition of ours is to 
the effect that we have always been treated harshly by Ameri- 
can diplomacy. American diplomats drive hard bargains and 
show a callous disregard for any particular Canadian interests 
that may conflict with local American interests that are well 
entrenched in Congress. He who sups with the American De- 
partment of State should have a long spoon. Such was the 
tradition on which all Canadians were reared until a few years 
ago. Furthermore, this anti-American bias in our thinking is 
the one thing that English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canadians have in common. 

You will see what I mean when I say that we Canadians are 
not rational creatures. For we now live in a world in which 
close and intimate cooperation with the Americans is abso- 
lutely essential. However Europeans or Asiatics may delude 
themselves, we Canadians cannot dream of forming part of 
any third force or of being isolationist or neutral in the funda- 
mental conflicts that split our world—now a much bigger and 
more complex world for us Canadians than the old North 
Atlantic Triangle of the 19th century. The test of our ma- 
turity in facing this new 2oth-century challenge is how sensi- 
bly we adjust ourselves to the new phenomenon of American 
leadership. Until we have proved ourselves mature in meeting 
this test, we are not in a good position to indulge in sneers 
about the immaturity of American leadership. Mature people 
accept the inevitable. 

What makes us more neurotic at the moment is that just 
when we become aware of this new challenge, we are also hav- 
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ing it made uncomfortably clear to us that we are more de- 
pendent upon our neighbor economically than ever before 
in our history. We can hardly help being resentful about this 
fact, however profitable it may be for us for the time being. 
The percentage of our imports that comes from the United 
States and of our exports that goes to the United States has 
reached unprecedented figures. We operate in the dollar area, 
not in the sterling area of the rest of the British Common- 
wealth. Our spectacular boom of the 1950's derives primarily 
from the flow of American investment capital into Canada. 
Furthermore the Paley report has made it clear that the things 
we are specially efficient at producing are the very commodi- 
ties that the American economy is going to need in ever in- 
creasing quantities—forest and mineral products. We are 
drifting towards an integrated North America continental 
economy. 

Finally—and this is what causes Canadian eggheads the 
most worry of all, making pathetic creatures out of most of 
them just now—we are culturally more and more influenced 
by American mass-culture: Hollywood movies, Madison Ave- 
nue advertising, commercialized radio and television, mass- 
circulation magazines, American fashions in clothes, motor- 
cars, hit-parade songs, cocktail bars, and gadgets, gadgets, gad- 
gets. Our eggheads are wont to refer to these influences as 
“alien” (see the Massey Report of 1951), but there is no sign 
that the ordinary Canadian citizen, when he welcomes them 
as he does, is doing anything except what comes naturally. 

Against this dangerous mid-goth-century domination of 
our Canadian life by our great neighbor, what can we do? 
This is our modern challenge, and we cannot meet it by sim- 
ply retiring to cultivate our garden. 

What we can do about the economic and cultural challenge 
is beyond my assigned subject. In the political sphere the first 
thing that we need to do is to reconstruct the North Atlantic 
triangle. The British corner of the triangle is no longer 
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weighty enough. We must do something to add weight in that 
corner. Some sentimentalists in English-speaking Canada like 
to think that we can do this by calling in the British Com- 
monwealth to redress the balance. They are what Arnold 
Toynbee would call our Canadian Archaists. But the Com- 
monwealth is not a power aggregation in international poli- 
tics. Sentimentalists in Great Britain have been wont to em- 
phasize it because this is their way of affirming that Britain is 
still a world power; but recent hard facts have demonstrated 
that she has sunk to be simply a European power. The mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth do not agree with each 
other on the fundamental questions of the goth century. Some 
of them, the Asian members, think that the essential division 
in the modern world is between colonial and anti-colonial 
powers; the North Atlantic members, along with Australia 
and New Zealand, think that it is between free communities 
and totalitarian communities. South Africa under its present 
government is a standing denial of all the ideals of freedom 
and equality and democracy in which the other members pro- 
fess to believe. And in the Suez crisis Britain, the old mother- 
country of the Commonwealth, gave the rest of us a severe 
moral shock which still further undermined Commonwealth 
unity; as the London Economist has put it, she was caught 
stealing hats in Oxford St. 

The British Commonwealth is therefore not much help to 
us Canadians in this problem of the balance in the North 
Atlantic triangle. What then? It seems to me that since 1945 
our Canadian policy should have been to give all possible 
support to projects for the closer integration of the states of 
western Europe. Here is where we may find our new balance 
against the overwhelming weight of the United States. The 
British, however, up to a few months ago, have always insisted 
on remaining aloof from schemes for western European unity. 
They used always to invite the rest of us to invite them to stay 
out of Europe for the sake of Commonwealth unity. And 
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when Mr. Macmillan a time ago reversed this policy and 
announced British interest in a European free trade union, 
the Canadian response was disappointing. We should have 
been enthusiastically pushing them further into Europe, for 
our sake as well as for their own. For only in a successful west- 
ern Europe can Canada find that new balance which will be 
needed to make the North Atlantic triangle work as well for 
us in this new American century as it worked in the old Brit- 
ish century. Our government, in fact, should at this moment 
be educating the Canadian public into an understanding of 
the new facts of life in the second half of the goth century. 
There is another challenge facing you Americans as well 
as us Canadians. Suppose that a revived western Europe comes 
about, with Britain recovering some of her greatness as a patt- 
ner in it, what kind of international relationship should we 
work for in the broader Atlantic community in which we 
North Americans will be cooperating with the west Euro- 
peans? Canadians have had a very different experience in in- 
ternational relations than that of the American people. In 
our British period we worked out a most satisfactory relation- 
ship with the other British countries, the so-called Common- 
wealth relationship. It is a loose, free-and-easy partnership 
of equals, who stand by each other in times of trouble as mem- 
bers of a happy family stand by each other, but who are not 
bound by any formal ties of military alliance or political fed- 
eration. It is a curious, anomalous kind of partnership, for 
each member does what seems good to himself in carrying out 
his obligations to his partners and cannot be bound by any 
majority decisions of the others to which he is not a consent- 
ing party. It is worked, in fact, by a system of what might be 
called, in American language, concurrent majorities. One 
might call it—I am referring particularly to the first Com- 
monwealth before the Asian members came in—a team, ex- 
cept that it is a team without a coach, and Americans can't 
understand a team without a coach. All members of the Com- 
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monwealth are equal, and if the British have sometimes as- 
sumed that they are more equal than the rest of us, they are 
apt to be brought up sharply by the Canadian government, as 
they were in the Suez crisis last November or in the Chanak 
business—also a crisis in the Near East—in 1922. 

This is the experience which has determined our Canadian 
outlook on international affairs. The states of western Europe 
have never been united even in a loose Commonwealth ar- 
rangement. So I predict that, as the North Atlantic triangle 
expands to include a good deal of western Europe in it, you 
Americans are going to make a disconcerting discovery. You 
are going to find time and again that the other members of 
the team will not go along with the big fellow—even if he has 
all the technological know-how, the atomic weapons, and the 
money—except when they see fit in accordance with their 
own interpretation of their own interests. You are going to 
acquire a lot of experience in the practical working of a sys- 
tem of concurrent majorities. I expect that Frenchmen and 
Germans and Scandinavians and Belgians and Dutchmen 
will prove just as obstinate in insisting on their right to in- 
clude themselves out of any project of which they do not ap- 
prove as will we Canadians and Britishers. I deplore most of 
the silly immature anti-American declamation in Canada just 
now. But I cannot hide my conviction that we Canadians have 
a great deal more experience than you Americans have in 
working this loose international system of concurrent ma- 
jorities. 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Howard A. Scarrow 


I PROPOSE to limit my remarks to a topic appropriate to a 
political scientist—the foundation of foreign policy in the 
United States and Canada. 

In both the United States and Canada, foreign policy is 
formed and executed as part of the democratic process; that is, 
foreign policy emanates from persons and institutions freely 
elected, freely assailed, and—if the electorate so decides— 
freely toppled. Now there has recently been a good deal said 
in the United States concerning the problem of democracy 
and foreign policy. Is a free democracy, open as it is to the 
mass media of propaganda, able to evolve a successful and 
enlightened foreign policy, and one which can be reconciled 
with the democratic ideals in whose name the policy is being 
waged? 

This struggle which we Americans have been having with 
ourselves—and with which the names of Morgenthau, Ken- 
nan, and Lippman are closely associated—has stopped short 
at the 49th parallel. Canadians have not yet experienced cir- 
cumstances which might raise these questions for serious dis- 
cussion, and their leaders have shown what appears to us to be 
remarkable unity in articulating clearly and consistently cer- 
tain foreign policy principles which in this country would 
hardly cominand unanimous support. That philosophy has 
been spelled out many times by Mr. Lester Pearson, particu- 
larly before American audiences whose invitations he accepts 
with regularity. To paraphrase his own description, it is a 
philosophy of realism, pragmatism, and compromise, pre- 
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ferring rational to moral response, and tending toward a de- 
sire to achieve a limited practical objective rather than in- 
sistence on total victory. Anyone who has heard his speeches 
or who has read his recent volume of lectures delivered at 
Princeton, will have little difficulty recognizing his intellec- 
tual kinship with Kennan and his followers. Indeed, after 
hearing him expound these deep convictions one marvels at 
his determination to remain in charge of the foreign affairs 
of America’s closest ally. 

Regardless of what one may think of this philosophy—and 
there would appear to be some ambiguities in Mr. Pearson’s 
own stated position—it is, I think, fortunate that we have a 
northern neighbor expounding these views. For along with 
them goes the closely allied recognition that responsibility 
and leadership go hand in hand with power, and that Canada, 
as a lesser power, must remain in the shadow of the big 
powers in general, and the United States in particular. One 
does not require too much imagination to envisage a small 
power like Canada being obsessed with its own importance 
and, encouraged by strong nationalist sentiment, sermonizing 
and moralizing on such familiar themes as self-determination, 
foreign domination, and the right of small nations to have 
equal say in running the affairs of this world. While there has, 
to be sure, been plenty of talk of Canada’s being dragged 
along by American ineptness in foreign affairs, no responsible 
Canadian has suggested that Canada should be able to veto 
policies emanating from the State Department. From the 
beginning of the United Nations, for example, Canada has 
decried the principle of one nation one vote as a totally un- 
realistic extension of democratic theory into the realm of in- 
ternational politics. Ottawa recognizes that Washington has 
the power and is therefore going to take the lead. It may be a 
bitter pill for the ardent Canadian nationalist to swallow, but 
nothing is likely to change this situation in the near or even 
distant future. If Prime Minister St. Laurent lost his usual 
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good sense and recently spoke rather scornfully of the “‘super- 
_ men” of Europe—meaning Britain and France—who thought 
they could push around the small nations at will, this was 
quite out of character; for the weight of his pronouncements 
and actions in the field of foreign policy, like those of Mr. 
Pearson, fall heavily on the side of realism, recognizing that 
the supermen on both sides of the Atlantic do, can, and in- 
deed must take the lead. 

This does not mean, of course, that Canada does not wish to 
be consulted and to have its views weighed and evaluated. 
And on some aspects of American policy, such as the scheme 
to unleash Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Pearson has made it clear 
that he intends to stand aside. But even here, rather than 
excessively condemning and deploring actions which arouse 
many of us Americans, Mr. Pearson concentrates his efforts 
on playing the role of a loyal opposition. He is frank with his 
American audiences in a way which does not offend, and he 
has a facility for diplomacy which one wishes might rub off 
on some of our people in Washington. 

But the reason that Canada has little difficulty in reconcil- 
ing democracy with clear and consistent principles of foreign 
policy goes deeper than the personal diplomacy of Mr. Pear- 
son. He is simply the product of a political system and cli- 
mate which have combined to make his task a relatively easy 
one. He is, in the first place, a Minister of a Government 
party which has held office for going on a quarter of a century, 
and which appears in no danger of losing its hold on Ottawa. 
In any system of parliamentary government the Foreign Min- 
ister is, by comparison to the American Secretary of State, 
free to execute policy unfettered from the annoying obstacles 


1 The victory of the Progressive-Conservative party in June, 1957—an upset 
perhaps even more startling than Truman’s victory in 1948—has finally put 
an end to Liberal rule in Ottawa. Accordingly, some remarks in this paper 
should be read as pertaining to the situation as it existed before the election. 
What effect the present unstable political situation, and the possible realign- 
ment of political forces, will have upon the conduct of Canadian foreign 
policy is not yet known. 
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of the opposition. In Canada this is especially true, for the 
Government appears so sure of itself that it can apparently 
ignore strong criticism in Parliament and get away with it— 
even on the evening of an election. The “great debates” which 
we have had in this country are lacking in Canada, and to the 
extent that Parliament even discusses foreign policy, it is 
usually after the effective decisions have been made by Mr. 
Pearson. 

In the second place, the subject of foreign policy does not 
arouse the interest and discussion in Canada that it does in the 
United States. Perhaps Canada is too preoccupied with the 
excitement of its own development, and thus internal mat- 
ters take up her attention. And then, too, Canada does not 
occupy a position of world leadership in the sense that the 
United States does, and therefore has to accept the world situ- 
ation in a somewhat passive way. Also I think it can be said 
that Canadian opinion tends to lean toward the British prac- 
tice in believing that foreign affairs is, after all, a pretty com- 
plex subject and is best left to the experts in government—the 
egghead politicians and the civil servants. (In this connection 
it is well to remember that Mr. Pearson himself is a former 
professor of history and until recently a skilled civil servant.) 
It seems inconceivable that Canadian opinion would ever 
speak of “traitors” in the External Affairs Department, or that 
the Secretary would ever ignore the counsel of permanent 
officials in the manner of Mr. Dulles. 

Again, the system of parliamentary government does not 
offer the same opportunity as exists in the United States for 
separate interest groups to press their views on foreign policy. 
The role of the private member, who might represent these 
groups or elements of public opinion, cannot be inflated into 
one of meaningful influence. 

Finally, there are no national publications with wide cir- 
culations like Time and Life to distort, agitate, or when ap- 
propriate, to act as house organs of the administration; and 
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the airwaves have yet to find Canadian commentators who 
can match the polemics of some of their American counter- 
parts. Rather, the CBC sponsors talks by, of all people, univer- 
sity professors, who achieve a degree of objectivity and com- 
petent, balanced commentary which usually serves to enlighten 
rather than arouse. Nor can the Canadian press report speeches, 
testimonies, leaks, or press conferences by an Admiral Radford, 
a General LeMay, or a Senator Knowland. In Canada it is Mr, 
Pearson who holds the spotlight on foreign policy pronounce- 
ments, and only rarely is the Canadian observer distracted by 
other members of the Cabinet or even by the Prime Minister 
himself speaking on this subject. 

The result of all this is that discussion of foreign policy 
tends to be buried beneath matters of domestic concern. In 
the Gallup polls taken in Canada and the United States, it has 
often happened that the percentage of persons queried on 
foreign affairs who register “no opinion”’ is twice as many in 
Canada as in the United States. In Canadian election cam- 
paigns, foreign policy issues are virtually non-existent, and the 
best the Conservative Party could do at its December 1956 
convention was to express itself in favor of the United Na- 
tions, NATO, and the Commonwealth. 

In this political and social climate it is easy to understand 
why Canadians fail to appreciate the difficulties inherent in 
the American policy-making process, and why they are quick 
to condemn the American system of government. 

Nevertheless, lest one get the impression that the Canadians 
have some special pipeline to the fountain of wisdom which 
enables them to be at one in foreign policy issues, I think it 
well to stress that there are, indeed, strong pockets of opinion 
which are not necessarily in agreement with present govern- 
ment policy. There is the CCF Party, which at least seems to be 
able to enunciate principles of foreign policy which diverge 
in some fundamental ways from those of the present Govern- 
ment. If we believe its stated principles, it would work harder 
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for disarmament, give less money for defense and more for 
economic aid, work toward making the UN a world parlia- 
ment, and recognize Communist China; it is uneasy about 
NATO, which some of its leaders tend to identify with “an 
outdated system of balance-of-power diplomacy.” 

Whatever one might think of these principles, still it does 
show that Canada, too, has its dissident voices. It is only the 
nature of the party system which keeps these views far from 
the center of decision making in Ottawa. Unlike the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand, Canada has not 
formed a strong labor or socialist party where principles such 
as these could be expected to be found. 

There are other potential voices of dissent lurking be- 
neath the surface. In Quebec, for example, the greatest threat 
to Canadian unity in this century was the conscription issue, 
and Quebec still remains an effective threat to any Govern- 
ment attempting to enforce overseas conscription again. Al- 
though Quebec has gone along pretty well with the policy of 
Mr. Pearson, even here some persons have suggested that it 
is Mr. Pearson’s Quebec colleagues who have prevented him 
from recognizing Communist China. And the anti-imperial 
and latent isolationist sentiments in Quebec, to say nothing 
of anti-Americanism, have to be reckoned with. 

Indeed, throughout Canada the question of ties with the 
mother country is one which can arouse deep emotions on 
both sides. Fortunately, it has been generally true in the past 
that Canada has been able to reconcile its relations with the 
United States with its relations with the United Kingdom. But 
I think it would be foolish to assume that this will always be 
the case; and the prospect of a strong clash of opinions over 
this issue of foreign policy cannot be discounted. 

Finally, it is well to remember that there does seem to exist 
in Canada a certain element of opinion which might be de- 
scribed as at least mildly fanatic—I am thinking now of the 
followers of Social Credit—and which if given a chance might 
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throw Canadian external policy into a sharp turn to the right. 

I mention these pockets of opinion only to suggest that the 
apparent contrast between American disunity and Canadian 
solidarity in matters of foreign policy is not as great as it is 
sometimes made out to be; and that if there is ever a realign- 
ment of parties, or a coalition government, we may expect to 
see some fireworks similar to those in the United States. The 
possibility is enhanced as Canada’s role and contribution in 
world affairs increases. In short, there is no historic inevita- 
bility which ordains that the United States will have in the 
capital of its northern neighbor a Foreign Minister of the 
quality of Mr. Pearson. It is simply our good fortune that this 
is SO. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY 


James A. Gibson 


THE INVESTMENT in Canada of United States capital has taken 
on unusual interest because of the high level of prosperity in 
the Canadian economy. Throughout the period 1952-56 
Canada has been relying on foreign funds for about one-third 
of its new investment capital; and of this some 80 per cent has 
come from United States sources. Over the period 1946-49 
loans by the government of Canada were on such a scale that 
there was a net capital outflow of something like 11 per cent. 
During the period 1950-54 Canada was drawing more heavily 
on private capital from abroad; and this tendency has con- 
tinued so sharply that Canadian domestic savings are cover- 
ing only about two-thirds of new investment. 

This situation does not necessarily imply economic depend- 
ence, either now or over the next 25 years. There is a case (as 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. Howe, urged in 
two public speeches in Chicago and Milwaukee in October, 
1956) for not taking Canada for granted; for regarding Canada 
not as a state of the Union but as a sovereign entity, even if it 
is the next-door neighbor; for realizing that branch plants of 
U. S. industries in Canada are not the same as branch plants 
of the same enterprises in Louisiana or California; for provid- 
ing opportunities for some Canadian ownership of equity 
capital of U. S. corporations as minority shareholders; and for 
enabling Canadians to share in both technical and executive 
management as a function of the overall direction of the de- 
velopment of a continental economy. 

Up to a point, these things are already happening. The pat- 
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tern of organization of U. S.-financed production in Canada 
varies widely, from wholly-owned subsidiaries to shared equity 
capital. It would certainly be an advantage (as Mr. Howe 
and others have pointed out) if U. S. corporations would fur- 
nish more detailed and more regular information about their 
operations in Canada. 

This view has been reinforced by the Interim Report of the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects.’ Noting 
that the concentration of foreign capital will be heaviest in 
resource development and certain manufacturing industries, 
the Report notes that in these areas contro] is likely to be 
vested in relatively few companies. Without suggesting that 
the conduct of U. S.-owned corporations in Canada has been 
at variance with the best interests of Canada, the Gordon 
Commission evidently considers that certain changes in the 
legal position would be a better guarantee than to trust to 
good intentions or to do nothing. It is important, for exam- 
ple, that Canadian companies in the oil and gas industries 
should be able to compete on more equitable terms. The con- 
dition that U. S.-financed firms doing business in Canada 
should sell perhaps 20 or 25 per cent of their equity stock to 
Canadians if the firms are to continue to enjoy exemptions 
from taxation, or depreciation allowances or capital write- 
offs, has certainly been in the minds of the Commissioners, 
though they apparently also subscribe generally to Mr. Howe's 
assertion that “those who are prepared to share with Cana- 
dians the risks of developing our country should be as free as 
Canadians themselves in deciding how to conduct their enter- 
prises.” 

Canada has already taken action to revise withholding taxes 
on dividends paid to non-residents by corporations where 
foreign share ownership in a foreign-controlled corporation 
exceeds 51 per cent. (The basis for granting a lower rate of 


1 Walter L. Gordon, Chairman; referred to for convenience as the Gordon 
Commission. 
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tax is on a proportion of share capital reduced from 95 to 51 
per cent.)? ‘The Gordon Commission would have been pre- 
pared to recommend the charging of a high rate of withholding 
tax on dividends paid to non-residents unless an appreciable 
percentage of the equity stock of such companies were held 
by Canadians. In the case of foreign applicants for mining 
rights, oil leases, and timber limits (all at present under pro- 
vincial control), the Commissioners feel that the foreign 
corporations might well be required to incorporate under 
Canadian laws and to take in Canadian partners.’ In respect 
to chartered banks and insurance companies, it is urged that 
steps should be taken to prevent any substantial measure of 
share control by non-residents—perhaps by declaring that 
shares acquired by non-residents should not carry voting 
rights. 

The background for these recommendations is of some in- 
terest, since investment of foreign capital in Canada in the 
goth century has followed a pattern rather different from the 
experience of the United States in the 19th century. Invest- 
ment in the United States in the 1800's, largely from the 
United Kingdom, was mainly in the form of bonds which 
could be, and were, repatriated at maturity. Foreign invest- 
ment in Canada in the last sixty years, largely from the United 
States, has been directed into equity ownership without ma- 
turity dates. In the ordinary course of events this investment 
has not been repatriated: earnings have been “plowed back,” 
as they probably would be even if the inflow of new capital 
should decline or stop entirely. 

A large part of this non-resident equity investment in 
Canada has gone into wholly-owned subsidiaries in which 
Canadians have been unable to participate financially. At 
present, Canadian sources do not provide sufficient capital for 

?Canada has already passed enabling legislation; the U. S. counterpart 
legislation is still before Congress. 


8 The Government of Canada should make similar requirements applying 
to the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
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long-term projects which involve risks and on which no re- 
turn may be expected for several years. In 1954, for example, 
over half of all foreign investment in Canada was direct in- 
vestment in resource and manufacturing industries. This 
trend is likely to continue, and it deserves attention because 
in certain industries a relatively few large firms have a pre- 
dominant position. A concentration of this kind of capital 
can influence, if not indeed dominate, an entire industry. In 
the pulp and paper industry, which is heavily capitalized, 
only three among the nine largest establishments (turning out 
nearly 60 per cent of the total Canadian production) are non- 
resident controlled; but non-resident capital has gradually 
been taking over many medium-sized mills, so that (1954 
figures) about 55 per cent of all the capital employed in this 
industry is now controlled by non-residents.® 

Ideally, it may be supposed, Canada should devise some 
new mechanism for concentrating from domestic sources the 
available risk capital and for spreading the risk more widely 
and for securing at the same time a continued inflow of capi- 
tal from abroad. The estimated total foreign investment 
($13.6 billion) is not large in relation to the cumulative total 
of capital investment in Canada, but the rate of foreign invest- 
ment has been increasing rapidly and (as explained above) the 
trend is for foreign capital to be concentrated in resource and 
manufacturing industries. It is probable that as time goes on 
an even higher proportion of the total investment in Canada 
will be financed by a net inflow of capital.® 

By 1980 (the date to which the projections of the Gordon 


4 This predominance is most marked in oil and gas; some sections of min- 
ing, smelting, and refining (especially nickel, iron ore, aluminum, asbestos); 
some sections of the chemical industry; at least three important secondary 
manufacturing industries (automobiles, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
rubber products). 

5 Non-resident capital is much less significant in primary iron and steel, food 
processing, textiles, transportation, public utilities, and construction. It is 
negligible in agriculture; considerable but not dominant in insurance and 
finance and loan companies; less than one-fifth in the Chartered Banks. 
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Commission extend) it is calculated that Canada may be rela- 
tively less dependent upon new inflows of foreign capital 
than she is today. This assumes that exports will increase 
more than imports (a condition which would be especially 
significant in terms of Canada-U. S. direct trade). By 1980 
also, in the Commission’s view, it will be “not impossible” 
that Canada will be a net exporter of capital “in an average 
year.” This would not preclude some inflow of foreign capi- 
tal; nor does it mean that Canadian corporations controlled 
by non-residents will not continue to re-invest a substantial 
proportion of their earnings in Canada. It simply means that 
a time will come when more capital will flow out than will 
flow in, in any one year. 

In broad terms, there will continue to be a requirement 
for “package’”’ capital, in which substantial capital, technology 
and skills and access to profitable markets will help Canada to 
do what she would do either less efficiently or not at all. The 
longer-range implication, in Canada-U. S. terms, is that it 
ought not to be taken for granted that Canada will continue 
to buy from the United States every year $1 billion more 
than the U. S. buys from Canada; nor ought it to be assumed 
that Canada will continue to allow U. S. corporations to bring 
in raw materials from the United States at low or no duty 
while placing high tariffs against imports of Canadian manu- 
factures. 

The volume of Canada-U. S. trade, already larger than be- 
tween any two other countries in the world, is increasing. 
While foreign trade may decline in its relative importance 
for the Canadian economy as a whole, the Gordon Commis- 
sion considers that the proportion of Canadian imports from 
the United States and of Canadian exports going to the 
United States will probably increase. The United States is 

6 During 1955, total investment of $7 billion represented 26% of the Gross 
National Product: of this, personal savings represented 19%; government 


surpluses and capital allocations 17%; undistributed corporation profits and 
depreciation allowances 52%; net inflow of capital 10%. 
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more dependent upon the Canadian economy for more of 
the raw materials of U. S. industrial production than at any 
earlier period; and friendly observers on both sides of the 
border hope that this situation will be grasped and acted 
upon. 

In the present world situation, and especially within the 
framework of a continental economy, there are very definite 
limits to economic nationalism. Economic nationalism can in 
fact enter into bilateral or multilateral economic arrange- 
ments only to a very limited degree. In the Canadian scene, 
so long as there are resources to be developed, rivers to be 
harnessed, mineral deposits to be exploited, homes to be built, 
food to be produced, a standard of living to be maintained, so 
long must there be capital investment on a scale which ex- 
ceeds domestic savings. So long also as Canadian contributions 
are to be made to the world’s food supply, to technical assist- 
ance to under-developed areas, to capital formation and re- 
source development in areas where the standard of living 
needs desperately to be raised, so long are there likely to be 
both capital outflows and inflows. The Canadian interest is 
surely to encourage both. This is not only good business in 
Canadian terms, it is one of the sure ways of preventing 
Canada from being “taken for granted” by any more powerful 
neighbors, and by this means encouraging in her a healthy 
sense of self-respect. 


AMERICAN PRESSURES AND 
CANADIAN INDIVIDUALITY: I 


D. G. Creighton 


Tuis 1s a difficult subject. It is both vast and embarrassingly 
precise. Canadian national identity and American pressures 
are very vague but very real things: and they cannot be dealt 
with in that statistically fraternal fashion which has long been 
popular when Americans and Canadians come together on 
convivial occasions. It would not be particularly relevant or 
helpful to expatiate here upon the one hundred and fifty 
years of peace which Canada and the United States have en- 
joyed, or upon the three thousand miles of undefended fron- 
tier which separate the two countries. These banal 
pleasantries are to be avoided; but so also is excessive can- 
dor. Canadians, faced with such a subject as this, may all too 
easily be tempted into a debauch of national self-assertion 
and national self-pity. Fortunately there is no time for these 
emotional excesses. All I can do in the few minutes at my 
disposal is to attempt to explain why, at this particular 
moment, a considerable number of Canadians do fear that 
American pressures may be endangering Canada’s separate- 
ness and autonomy. 

The survival of Canada on all levels of experience, politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, has not been an easy business. To 
maintain a separate existence, to preserve one’s identity, to 
retain a measure of freedom of choice, and to find satisfactory 
ways of self-expression—these are not easy tasks for a small 
people. The struggle for Canadian survival has at times been 
a doubtful and despairing struggle. English visitors and politi- 
cal commentators have been predicting for more than a cen- 
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tury that we would fail. Many Americans have frankly 
wondered why we were ever so foolish as to make the attempt. 
So far the attempt has been successful. In fact, our political 
survival is probably more certain now than it ever was before. 
Yet paradoxically, at the moment, our immediate circum- 
stances have continued to increase our sense of insecurity and 
vulnerability. Canadians are probably more conscious than 
ever before of their national identity. They are also more 
conscious than ever before of the task of maintaining it. 

In order to understand why this should be so, it is necessary 
to remind ourselves of the fundamental purposes of the Ca- 
nadian nation. These purposes are two: the first is a separate 
and independent existence on the North American continent; 
the second is autonomy inside the British Empire-Common- 
wealth. Obviously the first object is much more important 
and much more difficult of achievement than the second. 
American imperialism—expressed as Manifest Destiny or 
‘“continentalism”—has threatened and can threaten Canadian 
autonomy far more immediately and effectively than British 
imperialism, and survival in North America is thus Canada’s 
basic problem. During the 19th century it was given first pri- 
ority; and autonomy inside the British Empire was regarded 
as a distinctly secondary objective. Autonomy was pursued, 
of course, but never so vigorously as to endanger the imperial 
connection; and in the realm of defence and foreign policy 
it was hardly pursued at all, for this was the area in which 
British assistance was most necessary for Canada’s survival. 
Great Britain’s military and diplomatic help was frankly re- 
garded as an essential counterweight to American preponder- 
ance. The old world was brought in to redress the balance 
in the new. 

The present sense of crisis in Canada is the direct conse- 
quence of the fact that this old balance of power in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world has largely disappeared. The years since 
1939 have witnessed a vast increase in the preponderating 
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power of the United States; they have also witnessed an ob- 
viously growing American resolution to use that power in 
world affairs. For Canada, therefore, the British counter- 
weight became in reality more essential than ever; but for 
some time—ever since 1918, in fact—it has been a far less ef- 
fective instrument in our protection, and this for two major 
reasons. In the first place, there has obviously been a persistent 
decline in British strength, political, economic, and military; 
and in the second, Canada has shown a marked unwillingness 
to associate herself too closely with the United Kingdom and 
to take advantage of what British power still remained. Mac- 
kenzie King, the Prime Minister who dominated Canadian 
politics for thirty years, was the embodiment of this tendency 
in our development. King, in fact, reversed the 19th-century 
order of priority of Canadian political purposes; and auton- 
omy inside the Commonwealth became the first objective. 

The last purely formal limitations on Canadian sovereignty 
were removed; a separate defence system was set up; the 
machinery for the formulation and implementation of a sepa- 
rate foreign policy was established. Mackenzie King seems to 
have imagined that he saw the dreadful bogey of “imperial 
centralization” in almost any formal association with Great 
Britain. If he had wished to do so, he might in 1939 have 
forced the creation of a Commonwealth Council which would 
have given Canada a voice in the conduct of the war in Eu- 
rope and support in defence arrangements with the United 
States in North America. He preferred to do his own negotiat- 
ing. And, as a result, he negotiated from weakness. “We must 
belong to either the British or American empire,” Sir John 
Macdonald, the first Prime Minister of Canada, said back in 
the 1880's. “It will be a hundred years before we can stand 
alone.” The present anxiety of Canadians is the result in very 
large measure of King’s belief that he knew better. He be- 
lieved we could stand alone. 

No country can bargain very effectively at any time with 
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another country nearly fifteen times as big as itself. And Can. 
ada’s attempt to stand on its own, to negotiate independently 
with the United States, was made at a particularly unfortu- 
nate period. It came at a time when the expansion of the 
American economy and the growth of American influence 
in world affairs were having very direct and immediate effects 
on Canada. There was, on the one hand, a vast increase in 
Canadian exports to the United States, and on the other, an 
equally vast increase in American investment in Canada; and 
this growing dependence on American markets and capital 
had been accompanied, and even preceded, by a deepening 
reliance on American assistance in defence. Canadian-Ameri- 
can cooperation for the defence of North America had its be- 
ginnings in the summer of 1940, after the fall of France, with 
the creation of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. At 
first the justification of the Permanent Joint Board was the 
war with Germany and Japan; its justification since 1947 has 
been the Cold War with the Soviet Union. The Cold War 
has dominated Canadian politics as it dominated the politics 
of other smaller countries; the rival ideologies, the rival “ways 
of life” of the two super-powers have been propagated and 
promoted by two enormous communications systems which 
are infinitely stronger since they are now powered by the new 
mass media techniques. To the onlooker, it seems as if the 
United States and Russia were two giant advertising firms 
competing for the world market. And Canada, which in such 
a matter is scarcely even considered a foreign country, gets 
the full impact of American promotion. 

It is the combination of these influences and _ pressures 
which has produced the existing apprehension in Canada. To- 
wards the conclusion of the last war, Professor A. R. M. Lower 
published a history of Canada called Colony to Nation. And 
some indication of the present state of anxiety can be found 
in the suggestion that he should now add a brief supplemen- 
tary chapter entitled “Nation to Colony.” Evidence of the 
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new-found concern for the preservation of our national iden- 
tity and autonomy can be seen on every side. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters, and Sciences—the so-called Massey Com- 
mission—began a prolonged discussion of the desirability of 
public support for Canadian scholarship, arts, and letters; and 
this has now ended with the establishment of the liberally 
endowed Canada Council. In the economic sphere, we are 
worried today, as we never were before, about the ownership 
of our strategic raw materials, our metals, our new sources of 
fuel and power. We have a resentful feeling that we were over- 
persuaded into an unsatisfactory arrangement about the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, which we are now trying to rectify with 
additional expenditures of our own; and we have an uneasy 
suspicion that the unpublicized negotiations which are going 
forward about the Columbia River will end in some serious 
reduction or abandonment of our rights. Under persuasion 
which may very well be heavy pressure, is Canada being fitted 
smoothly and permanently into a continental capitalist or- 
ganization, a continental power grid, a continental defence 
system? In Europe, NATO is a collective defensive enterprise; 
but in North America it is a two-power organization in which 
Canada can accept only the assistance, and the direction, of 
the United States. In the north, Americans build and man our 
radar installations; and, in the east, in Newfoundland, and 
Labrador, they hold and occupy military bases. The foreigner 
sits firmly astride the eastern approaches to our country; and 
the base, a primitive form of military imperialism, grimly 
questions Canada’s claim to control her own destiny. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how long these trends will 
continue and what their effects will likely be. No probable 
end to the continental defence system can yet be discerned. 
American interest in Canadian industry will almost certainly 
continue, at an equally high or even higher level, for a very 
long time to come. These will be important factors in our de- 
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velopment, though economic influences are perhaps less sig- 
nificant than military. But there are still other factors which 
in the long run may be more important still. A greater in- 
terest in our past, a greater conviction in our future, a more 
vigorous creativeness in music, the theatre, literature, and art 
—these are characteristic features of Canadian life today. And 
they are developments which have given us a stronger sense 
of identity, of permanence, and of purpose than we have ever 
had before. 


AMERICAN PRESSURES AND 
CANADIAN INDIVIDUALITY: II 


A. J.M. Smith 


For My PART in this discussion, I shall content myself with 
presenting a few elementary illustrations—drawn from the 
past and the writing of the past—to help account for what 
may puzzle some of you at this late date, the latent distrust 
and even fear of America that has always existed in Canada 
and that has found its most recent expression in the Massey 
Report. 

British North America began, of course, as the New Eng- 
land colonies did, and from the first there were the closest 
ties between Nova Scotia and New England. Halifax was 
much closer in every way to Boston than to Quebec or Mont- 
real. Even after the American Revolution—indeed, more cer- 
tainly after the American Revolution, when between fifty 
and sixty thousand United Empire Loyalists from the revolted 
colonies settled in Nova Scotia (which then included what 
later became New Brunswick) and in Prince Edward Island— 
the Maritime Provinces had a close affinity with New Eng- 
land. The easy sea passage to Boston, a common background 
of tradition and religion, and the enterprise of the Massa- 
chusetts merchants all combined to prolong a kind of rela- 
tionship between the old colonies and the new ones to the 
north. The Loyalist settlers were mostly Congregationalists, 
and their pastors and schoolmasters were Harvard men. 

Nevertheless the Loyalists had suffered heavily for their 
stand during the war, and they were outraged and bitter. By 
birth and education they were confirmed Tories and looked 
upon the triumph of the American mob pretty much as 
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Edmund Burke was to look on the excesses of the French 
Revolution. Here, to show you something of their spirit, is 
a brief but very characteristic passage from Jacob Bailey’s 
Journal of a Voyage from Pownalboro in Maine to Halifax in 
1779. Bailey was born in Massachusetts and educated at Har- 
vard, where he was a classmate of John Adams. Upon gradua- 
tion he was offered an appointment as a Congregational minis- 
ter, but he went to England and prepared for ordination in 
the Church of England. On returning to America he became a 
missionary preacher in Maine and suffered severe persecution 
for his outspoken opposition to the Revolution. He was 
finally permitted to charter a small schooner and go with his 
family to Nova Scotia. Eventually he became a wealthy land- 
owner in New Brunswick and one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. On the voyage to Halifax, Bailey's 
vessel had a narrow escape from falling into the hands of an 
American privateer. The paragraph that follows records his 
sentiments on this occasion: 


I am persuaded that my countrymen [i.e. the Americans] ex- 
ceed all mankind in a daring and enterprising disposition. 
Their bold and adventurous spirit, more especially, appears 
with distinguishing éclat when they are engaged in any unjust 
and vicious undertaking, and their courage commonly increases 
in proportion to the badness and villainy of the cause they 
endeavour to support. Let a New England man once throw off 
the restraints of educaiion, he becomes a hero in wickedness, 
and the more strict and religious he has been in his former 
behaviour, the greater will be his impiety in his present situa- 
tion. It has often been remarked by foreigners who have en- 
gaged in commerce with our Puritans that when they first 
come abroad no people alive have such a prevailing aversion 
to profane swearing, and yet they quickly become the most 
docile scholars in the school of vice, and make the greatest 
proficiency in every species of profanity. They openly ridicule 
their former attachment to devotion, and are very ingenious in 
framing new and spirited oaths, and when they have an extra- 
ordinary mischief to perform they always choose to perpetrate 
it on a Sunday. 
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The American vessel, it should be noted, was sighted and 
escaped from on a Sunday. 

The close affinity I have noted between the Maritime 
Provinces and the New England States was to have a curious 
consequence as late as 1812, during the one great and tragic 
breakdown of relations between the United States and the 
British North American colonies—a war that was both un- 
necessary and fruitless, and yet which by some miracle failed 
to produce any permanent disastrous consequences. The War 
of 1812 was an outgrowth of the great European conflict in 
which England was ranged against Napoleon. The first effect 
of the European struggle had been to bring prosperity to 
British North America. England needed all the timber, wood 
products, ships, and wheat that the Colonies could produce 
and that the United States (taking advantage of the prefer- 
ential tariff on goods shipped through colonial ports) could 
send. The declining Maritimes sprang to vigorous life, and 
Quebec and Montreal became great timber ports. In 1807 an 
imperial statute gave free entry to these colonial ports of 
American goods; New England, Vermont, and the Lake states 
began to enjoy a profitable trade; and the middle west used 
the British provinces to funnel grain and meat products into 
Great Britain. 

From this time until the foolish and arrogant behavior of 
the British foreign office in insisting upon stopping and 
searching American merchant vessels on the high seas went 
beyond the bounds that American national pride could put 
up with, Jefferson went to the utmost length in attempting 
to preserve neutrality by imposing a sort of self-denying em- 
bargo on American export and import trade. The president 
may have saved a certain amount of American shipping from 
seizure by British and French warships—each was trying to 
blockade the other; but since the British had more ships than 
the French, the annoyance came chiefly from the former. The 
main result of Jefferson’s attempts to avoid a clash at sea was 
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to plunge the United States into a profound depression. Need- 
less to say, many of the American exporters refused to accept 
the embargo, and smuggling was openly carried on in the 
waters between Boston and Halifax, while trains of sleighs 
and giant rafts moved on Montreal. 

When war was finally decided upon by Congress in the 
Spring of 1812, the New England states were strongly opposed 
to it. The mercantile communities of the American tidewater 
from Chesapeake Bay to New Brunswick were doing too well 
in their contraband trade with Halifax and Quebec. They 
voted against the war in Congress; and when war came they 
did their best to thwart it by trading with the enemy; indeed 
for a little while in 1814 they seriously discussed secession. 

Attitudes towards the war were regional and based on com- 
mercial advantages hoped for or disadvantages feared. There 
were other curious anomalies. The question of States Rights 
reared its ugly head, and with sad consequences for the Ameri- 
cans. The crucial battle of Queenston Heights was lost by 
them because the State Militia of New York refused to leave 
their State and cross the Niagara River to reinforce the Fed- 
eral troops, but stood on the river bank and watched their 
comrades finally suffer defeat at the hands of General Brock’s 
army of regulars and hastily mustered citizens of Upper 
Canada. 

The results of the War of 1812 were a stalemate, and the 
peace established a status quo ante. But it did have, as might 
have been expected, the unfortunate result of establishing, 
particularly in Upper Canada (which had seen the greater 
part of the fighting), a distrust of the United States and an 
abiding and more or less inexpressible antagonism which was 
coupled with a certain pride in having achieved the seeming 
impossible in avoiding being overrun and conquered by a 
nation immensely more wealthy and with nearly 8 million 
inhabitants as against less than 500,000, of whom only 100,000 
lived in Upper Canada. 
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It was this feeling more than anything else that was respon- 
sible for the strong Canadian opposition to annexation be- 
tween the eighteen-forties and the seventies, when many Eng- 
lish as well as American politicians expected and did not seem 
to regret the expected absorption of the Canadian Colonies 
and the Maritimes into the American union. 

The great time of crisis between the two countries was dur- 
ing the Civil War in the States. Earlier than that, however, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws—to save Ireland from famine— 
had ruined the export trade and commercial economy of 
Montreal and Quebec, and had brought about a depression 
which actually induced the Tory merchants of Montreal, who 
had grown rich in the fur trade, in banking, and in exporting 
grain and timber, to publish a manifesto advocating the 
severance of the British connection and asking for annexation 
by the United States. The signers of this document were the 
bulwarks of conservatism and champions of the British con- 
nection who had so indignantly and severely put down the 
rebellions of 1837 and the demand for responsible govern- 
ment! And they had their counterparts in the British House 
of Commons—men like John Bright and others who felt that 
colonies, unless they were a source of profit to the mother 
country, were a useless drag upon the home economy. If 
money had to be shelled out to govern them and defend them, 
they might as well be cast adrift. 

On this score matters came to a head during the War be- 
tween the States. The British government was talking of with- 
drawing its garrisons and their financial support from the 
colony, and at the same time its warlike acts at sea on behalf 
of Southern blockade runners and privateers seemed likely to 
bring about a war with the North that Canada did not want, 
feared intensely, and had done nothing to provoke. Canada’s 
sympathies, indeed, were almost entirely with her immediate 
neighbor, particularly, of course, on the Abolition question. 

What Canadians thought about the American Civil War 
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and the dangers of being drawn into it and overrun by the 
vastly more powerful Northern states is very effectively illus- 
trated in the writings of two remarkable Nova Scotian men 
of letters. One of these, the Hon. Joseph Howe, was a states- 
man and orator of the caliber of Daniel Webster, and the 
other, Judge Haliburton, was a political humorist, whose 
series of Pickwick-like volumes devoted to the lucubrations 
of Sam Slick, the Yankee clockmaker, written during the late 
thirties and forties, gives him a substantial claim to be con- 
sidered one of the most potent of the putative fathers of 
American humor. Haliburton’s sketches and tales are full of 
broad humorous character drawing and horseplay, but they 
are even more remarkable for their politics and their social 
satire. 

Here now is Mr. Sam Slick, the sharp, sharp-tongued, 
clever, humorous, boastful, loquacious, hard-headed, and 
somehow immensely likeable Connecticut Yankee—not at the 
court of King Arthur but in the little capital of Nova Scotia 
talking to the Tory country squire, the John Bullish Judge 
Haliburton. It is night— | 


“Jist look out of the door,” said the Clockmaker, ‘‘and see | 
what a beautiful night it is—beant it lovely? I like to look up 
at them ’are stars when I am away from home; they put me in 
mind of our national flag, and it is generally allowed to be the | 
first flag in the univarse now. The British can whup all the 
world, and we can whup the British. It’s near about the 
prettiest sight I know on is one of our first-class frigates, 
manned with our free and enlightened citizens, aJl ready for 
sea; it is like the Great American Eagle on its perch, balancing 
itself for a start on the broad expanse of blue sky, afeard 0’ 
nuthin’ of its kind, and president of all it surveys. It was a 
good emblem that we chose, warn’t it?” 


A little later Mr. Slick contrasts the lethargic Nova Scotians 
with the up and coming Yankees. “An owl should be their 
emblem, and their motto ‘He sleeps all the days of his life.’ The 
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whole country is like this night; beautiful to look at, but silent 
as the grave—still as death, asleep, becalmed.” 

Haliburton’s attitude towards slavery may be seen in a 
piece of savage social satire entitled ““The White Nigger,” 
which is concerned not so much with the evils of slavery in 
the United States as with the hypocrisy of Canadians in de- 
nouncing the South while enjoying the fruits of unconscious 
slavery in their own rural communities. Yet the evils of slavery 
and the inconsistency of its existence with the tenets of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy are very clearly stated too. 

“Excuse me,” said I, “Mr. Slick; but really you appropriate 

that word ‘free’ to your countrymen, as if you thought no other 

people in the world were entitled to it but yourselves.” “Neither 
be they,” said he, ‘“‘we first sot the example. Look at our Decla- 
ration of Independence! It was writ by Jefferson, and he was 
the first man of the age; perhaps the world never see’d his 
ditto. It’s a beautiful piece of penmanship that. He gave the 

British the butt end of his mind there. I calculate you couldn’t 

fault it in no particular. .. . In the first page of it, second sec- 

tion, and first varse, are these words: ‘We hold this truth to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal.’ I guess King 

George turned his quid when he read that... .” 

“Jefferson forgot to insert one little word,” said I. “He 
should have said ‘All white men,’ for as it now stands, it is a 
practical untruth in a country which tolerates domestic slavery 
in its worst and most forbidding form. . . .” 

But Haliburton does not stop here. He gives the screw 
another turn. His chief target is not American toleration of 
slavery, but the holier-than-thou attitude of the Bluenoses, 
who were critical of the existence of slavery in the nation to 
the south of them and blind to the existence of a worse form 
in their very midst: the laws which permitted debtors and 
paupers to be “sold at auction” to their creditors. Mr. Slick 
is quick to reply—with a story that Haliburton recounts with 
all the vividness of a literary artist and the moral indignation 
of a humanitarian and a social reformer. Sam Slick tells how 
he rode out into the country and was attracted by a crowd. 
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Deacon Westfall, a smooth-faced, sleek-haired, meechin’ lookin’ 
chap as you’d see in a hundred—a standin’ on a stool, with an 
auctioneer’s hammer in his hand; and afore him was one Jerry 
Oakes and his wife, and two little orphan children, the prettiest 
little toads I ever beheld. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I will begin 
the sale by puttin’ up Jerry Oakes, of Apple River. He’s a con- 
siderable of a smart man yet, and can do many little chores 
besides feedin’ the children and pigs; I guess he’s near about 
worth his keep.” “Will you warrant him sound, wind and 
limb?” says a tall, ragged-lookin’ countryman, “for he looks to 
me as if he was foundered in both feet, and had a string-halt 
into the bargain?” “When you are as old as I be,” says Jerry, 
“mayhap you may be foundered too, young man. I have seen 
the day when you wouldn’t dare to pass that joke on me, 
young man.” 

“Will any gentleman bid for him?” says the deacon. “He's 
cheap at 7s. 6d.” 

“Why Deacon,” said Jerry, “why surely your honor isn’t 
a-goin’ to seel me separate from my poor old wife, are you? 
Fifty years have we lived together as man and wife, and a good 
wife has she been to me through all my troubles and trials. No 
one knows my ways and my ailments but her; and who can tend 
me so kind, or who will bear with the complaints of a poor old 
man but his wife? Do, deacon—and heaven bless you for it— 
do sell us together. Death will divide us soon enough. Leave 
her to cover my old eyes when the struggle comes. . . .” 

“Can’t afford it Jerry, can’t afford it, old man,” said the 
Deacon, with such a smile as a November sun gives a-passin’ 
atween clouds. 


But it was not the question of slavery that really stirred 
the Canadians but the fear that England, without consulting 
her Colonies and indeed against their will, would provoke a 
war with the Northern States in which the Canadians would 
be overrun and destroyed. Here is the way that Joseph Howe, 
the other great man of letters in preconfederation Nova 
Scotia, saw the situation. He is writing an open letter to a 
British member of parliament interested in colonial affairs. 
The time is December 1862. 
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When you ask us to defend ourselves against 30 or even 
against 20 millions of people of our own race, whose settlement 
and civilization precedes our own by a hundred years—who, 
forty years ago, were sufficiently numerous to maintain war on 
land and sea for three years against the whole power of Great 
Britain, you ask us to do that which is simply unreasonable 
and unjust. 

If this be expected or asked, it is quite clear that the Queen’s 
Government abdicates dominion in North America. Shall it 
be said that the diplomacy of England is to involve us in for- 
eign quarrels, and that the arms of England are not to be em- 
ployed in our defence? ... 

I do not mean to say that, in a struggle for the sanctity of 
our soil and the freedom of our homesteads, we could not now 
make a gallant defence, even against this mighty power [the 
Northern States]. 

The people of the Southern States have taught us, even if we 
had not learned before in the history of Scotland, of Holland, 
and of Switzerland, what may be done by a high-spirited and 
determined people, fighting on their own soil, against fearful 
odds and vastly superior numbers. If driven to do it, we could 
fight and die in unequal combats on our frontiers. We could 
retire to our river heads, thick forests, and mountain fastnesses, 
we could even fall back upon our frozen regions, and we 
might, if our arms were blessed by providence, in the end weary 
out the enemy and win an honorable peace and secure our 
independence. 


Do these words not sound familiar? Where have we heard 
them before? The cadences, this classical prose, even almost 
the same thoughts are a strange and remarkable anticipation 
of Churchill’s famous Dunkirk speech of June 4, 1940. Howe 
works up to a magnificently rhetorical peroration. 


But is it not apparent [he goes on] that what has happened 
to the Virginians would happen to us? Our cities would be 
captured, our fields laid waste, our bridges would be blown up, 
our railways destroyed. The women of British North America, 
as remarkable for their beauty as for their purity of thought, 
would become a prey to a soldiery drawn from the refuse of 
society in the old world and the new. Our commerce would be 
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destroyed, our improvements stopped, our whole society dis- 
organized. But, whatever its issue, trust me that that portion 
of the British family who had sought our subjugation, who 
had shed our blood, traversed our country and outraged our 
women would stand higher in our estimation than that other 
branch of the family who, from craven fear or calculating 
selfishness, had left us to contend with such fearful odds. . . . 

Far better would it be, if this were to be the result of the 
amended relations you propose, that England should at once 
say to British North America: Assume the management of your 
own foreign relations. Send your own ministers to London, to 
Washington, or wherever else you please. We will admit you 
to the status of the most favored nation, but we can no longer 
burden our treasury with your defence. 


Canada does now send her own ministers to London and 
Washington—indeed to all the capitals of the world—and it 
is she who twice has come to the assistance of the mother 
country. 

The Confederation of the various scattered and somewhat 
isolated British colonies was brought about in 1867, when 
the three Maritime Provinces joined in a federal union with 
Lower Canada (Quebec) and Upper Canada (Ontario). This 
new Dominion was mainly the result of the pressing need to 
present a united front against British indifference and the 
strongly expressed Annexationist sentiment of the Grant 
Administration. Indeed Senator Sumner, who had ambitions 
to be president, went so far as to suggest that the British 
North American colonies be ceded to the U. S. in full settle- 
ment of the claims outstanding against Great Britain for her 
support of Southern raiding vessels and other damages during 
the Civil War. Little-England sentiment and the gospel of 
free trade which regarded colonies as useless expenses, bound 
to go when they got strong enough, would have been willing 
to see the colonies eventually join with the U. S., but refused 
to force the Canadians away against their will. Sir John A. 
MacDonald, D’Arcy McGee, and eventually Joseph Howe in 
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Nova Scotia, realized that Confederation alone would give 
the colonies a measure of autonomy within the framework of 
the Empire; and securing responsible government for them- 
selves in all matters of domestic welfare, they forged a strong 
and self-supporting Dominion, which was not, however, quite 
secure until 1871, when British Columbia and Manitoba en- 
tered the Dominion, or perhaps until the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was built through the incredibly difficult passes of 
the Rockies north of the border. 

Almost immediately, at the negotiations which ended in 
the Treaty of Washington in 1872, Canada, whose interests 
were unhesitatingly sacrificed by England, found that the 
one great source of her power and the one great useful func- 
tion she could serve was to be a buffer that would prevent a 
clash between the two powers and a bond that would help to 
bring them together. Anglo-American understanding and 
friendship was to be the one great cardinal principle of Cana- 
dian foreign policy. These considerations have grown in sig- 
nificance, until Canada has in the mid-goth-century world 
situation become indispensable to both England and the U. S. 


AMERICAN PRESSURES AND 
CANADIAN INDIVIDUALITY: III 


F. R. Scott 


CANADA POSSESSES not one individuality but two individuali- 
ties. Yet these two individualities are not two individualities 
but one individuality called Canada. I find myself being 
drawn into positively Athanasian ambiguities as I seek to 
describe the problem. To use the title of Hugh MacLennan’s 
best known novel, Canada is composed of ‘““I'wo Solitudes.” 
French and English Canadians in our vast land pursue their 
own ways of life along adjacent but seemingly non-converging 
lines. Hence in discussing American pressures on Canada we 
have to see what they do to the two different communities to 
understand their effect on the country as a whole. In some 
respects they make Canadians more united, though there can 
be ways in which they perhaps tend to keep us apart. 

Canada exists as a separate nation because she rejected the 
American Revolution and, backed by Britain, successfully re- 
sisted the two military attempts made to absorb her. By tak- 
ing in some 40,000 United Empire Loyalists, she gave herself 
a hard core of opposition to American manifest destiny, 
though the notions of representative government they 
brought with them helped to stimulate the demand for self- 
government, and hence political individuality, in Canada. 
The war of 1812 was particularly important in sharpening the 
sense of a separate nationality in the north and providing an 
example of racial cooperation in defense of the common terri- 
tory. American military threats continued to act as a pressure 
making for unity in Canada down to 1867, when the present 
Canadian constitution was adopted. Thus the early military 
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pressures helped to create the Canadian state. Today the chief 
pressures take the form of economic and cultural penetration, 
against which resistance, insofar as it may be needed, is not so 
easy to maintain. The military factor has far from disap- 
peared, but it now takes the form of joint defense of the con- 
tinent. Non-Canadian troops are back on Canadian soil—this 
time American, not British. But defense of common terri- 
tories and policies, while it poses some dangers for Canada 
and obviously limits her freedom of action in international 
affairs, is wholly necessary for Canada, and the relationship 
of junior and senior partner illustrates the truth that every 
alleviation of international tensions gives Canada more free- 
dom by making her less dependent on American protection. 

Though the American pressures have worked equally upon 
French and English in Canada since the fruitless appeal to 
Quebec in 1775, the response from the two groups has been 
very different. French-Canadians are a minority within the 
English majority, and for them it is that majority which they 
think represents the immediate danger to their individuality. 
The main struggles of Quebec to preserve her language, reli- 
gion, and laws were against English Canadians and not—since 
1814 at least—against Americans. Even today, and indeed 
particularly today, Ottawa is the symbol of the external 
threat, not Washington and still less London. Maintaining a 
cold war on Ottawa is the deliberate strategy of the present 
Premier of Quebec, Mr. Duplessis, and his continued vic- 
tories at the polls show how deep-seated are the sentiments he 
so skillfully evokes. Meanwhile the French Canadian grows 
daily more American in his habits and tastes as the mass media 
work upon him, and he appears not at all disturbed when 
the natural resources of his provinces are alienated, often for 
very slight returns, to non-French capitalists, mostly Ameri- 
can. His traditional nationalism and suspicion of the English 
has deflected his attention away from American economic and 
cultural penetration into the sterile battles over provincial 
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autonomy. Indeed, Mr. Duplessis wants as much American 
capital as possible to strengthen his hand in his opposition to 
Ottawa, making the corporations his allies, as it were, in sepa- 
ratism. Since corporations on the whole prefer provincial au- 
tonomy because it stands as an obstacle to further develop- 
ments of the welfare state, the alliance is based on a certain 
mutual interest. Hence economic expansion can tend, in the 
short run at least, to increase Quebec’s independence. This 
pressure is an American one, however, only because at the 
moment the bulk of the investments are American; Canadian 
corporations behave in the same way. 

In regard to cultural penetration, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish two very different kinds of pressure or influence. 
American culture comes to Canada, on the one hand, as books 
to read, as music and musicians—including popular music— 
to be heard, as theatrical performances to be watched, and in 
all the other ways by which the creative work of any people is 
known outside its borders. If this be pressure, say I, then let’s 
have more of it. Let us have it in its richest abundance. No 
creative mind ever lost its identity by meeting another 
creative mind; no artist ever suffered by knowledge of the 
achievements of other artists in the same field. Nationality 
counts for nothing here. I do not need to labor a point so 
obvious. American achievement in the arts has supplied 
Canada with a stimulus and with standards which have had a 
profoundly beneficial effect in developing a better apprecia- 
tion of the arts in Canada. The same is true, of course, of 
cultural influences coming from England and France and 
other parts of the world. Individual Canadian scholars and 
artists have benefited too from the Canadian programs of 
American Foundations; Rockefeller, Carnegie, Guggenheim, 
though not as yet Ford, to mention the most obvious, have 
made a contribution to Canadian cultural activities which 
cannot be measured in monetary terms. It would be hard to 
find a university research program, an important artistic 
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movement, or a successful arts festival in Canada, that had 
not received some financial help from the United States. We 
feel we help to repay this by exporting some of our best minds 
to your universities. 

But there is another side to this story. American “culture” 
may also come to Canada as the entertainment industry, and 
American pressures may be powerful market pressures. Radio 
and television are private industries in the United States, run 
for profit like the automobile or tobacco industries. They seek 
at all times to maximize their markets. The show that attracts 
the largest number of listeners or viewers is the most pre- 
ferred; the best listening hours must be reserved for the mass 
appeal programs—and so on. I do not need to describe a 
system with which you are all familiar. 

Canada has tried to maintain a different concept of these 
new mass media. Since the Federal government assumed con- 
trol in 1932, they have been regarded as a public service, not 
as an industry. The principle of public service has been main- 
tained even though the CBC has been obliged to license an in- 
creasing number of private stations all over the country. 
These private stations, however much they may dislike the 
role, are not competitors of the public stations, but agents 
who carry out the national policy laid down by the CBC and 
must accept CBC sustaining programs. Had Canada not 
adopted this system out of self-protection and in the interests 
of the general welfare, three things would inevitably have 
occurred: first, over large areas of Canada there would have 
been no broadcasting at all for the simple reason that it would 
not have been profitable for private stations to cover them; 
second, there would scarcely be a single Canadian program on 
the air, since it would be cheaper to pipe in existing Ameri- 
can programs; and thirdly, there would consequently be no 
opportunities for Canadian radio and television artists inside 
Canada. With state control, it was possible to envisage broad- 
casting as serving three main purposes: information, educa- 
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tion, and entertainment, with entertainment taking its right- 
ful place as part only of a wider program. Thus the CBC 
serves the double purpose of keeping the air Canadian, in 
part at least, and keeping the quality of program from sinking 
to that “high level of mediocrity” which is the aim of every 
advertiser. The CBC, through continual shortage of funds 
and under constant pressure from the private broadcasters, 
has not kept to its high purposes as closely as some of us would 
wish, but the Massey Commission reported that of the 170 
voluntary organizations which appeared before them in 
1949-50 the great majority approved of the national system, 
many with enthusiasm. The same wide support was found for 
the CBC by the Fowler Commission whose report is expected 
soon. 

If state control of broadcasting was necessary to preserve 
Canadian identity in English-speaking Canada, it was doubly 
necessary in French Canada. American programs come in 
English, not French. Since so many of the French Canadians 
understand English and anyway use the same brand goods as 
the English, it would not be worth the cost for private stations 
to produce French programs for the small French market. 
Hence state control was necessary to keep the French language 
on the air. CBC has built a French network covering Canada 
from Nova Scotia to Alberta for radio and a French TV net- 
work is coming. While nothing can stop French Canadians 
from tuning in on English language programs, so that French 
culture in Canada is subjected to external threats greater than 
ever before, it nevertheless is true that French families can 
hear and watch French programs for the whole of the broad- 
casting time, and French writers and artists can find employ- 
ment at home. This achievement of the CBC is a good exam- 
ple of state action in defense of cultural values. 

Canadians have developed such individuality as they in- 
nately possess by a double process of inward encouragement 
and outward resistance. The inward encouragement—much 
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of which, as I have pointed out, is American as well as Cana- 
dian—consists in various forms of artificial stimulation, either 
governmental or voluntary, of the arts, letters, and sciences. 
This has been slow in coming from Canadian sources, but 
will enter a new phase with the creation this year of the 
Canada Council, a kind of Rockefeller Foundation set up by 
the state and endowed with taxpayers’ money to the tune of 
$100 million. We shall at last be making proper provision for 
assistance to artists and scholars of all kinds, and this will of 
course supplement the continuing programs of the American 
Foundations. 

The other process by which we have sought to develop or 
at least protect our individuality is by meeting certain of the 
American pressures with specific defense measures. I might 
call it ‘selective resistance,” since it is only applied at par- 
ticular points. All through our history we have had to take 
steps to prevent American activities we thought undesirable 
from making us over in the American pattern. An example in 
the economic sphere would be the protective tariff; in the 
cultural spheres, the CBC or the recent tax on American 
magazines with Canadian editions. How to make the value 
judgments required to sort out the “good” from the “bad” 
American influences, and then to decide what to do about it, 
belongs to the art of Canadian government. As I observe the 
North American scene, however, I note that many of the 
things we Canadians call American and seek to control are 
the very same things which some of the best minds in the 
United States also seek to control in the public interest. In 
truth our two societies are very similar in many basic tradi- 
tions and goals, though we may differ on means and methods 
of reaching them. 

I would close with two warnings. One is that what I have 
just said about similarity of goals applies only in part to 
Catholic Quebec. Quebec will always have special goals of its 
own, expressing its own kind of nationalism, and it will put the 
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preservation of its individuality first, though it will go along 
with English Canada in broader protective measures. Federal 
aid to universities it resists through fear of dependence on 
Ottawa, even though stronger universities are needed to de- 
velop a deeper Canadianism. Quebec’s forms of selective 
resistance are peculiar to itself, though quite logical on the 
premises from which they start. 

My other warning I will put in the form of a question. Is 
Madison Avenue forever going to monopolize the air waves 
in the United States? Is the greatest means of communication 
between humans ever invented to be left in the hands of peo- 
ple whose primary aim is to sell goods? Even if it be true, as 
Mr. Laurent says in Television’s Impact on American Culture 
(p. 143), that “‘advertising, in all its forms and even if it raises 
false standards of conduct and threatens to reduce speech toa 
set of stultifying slogans, is a vital force in keeping our needs 
and wants relatively insatiable,” yet one may ask whether the 
manufacture of the perpetually dissatisfied consumer of physi- 
cal objects (the consumer of immaterial things is not in- 
tended) is America’s creed for the world. I fear you have gone 
far down this road already, and that we Canadians, despite 
CBC, are headed in the same direction. North America, it has 
been said, is deluged beneath a high level of mediocre enter- 
tainment periodically interrupted by hucksters. If there is any 
new form of selective resistance to this pressure from the mass 
media I shall be for it, and I think most French Canadians 
will be with me. 


AMERICAN PRESSURES AND 
CANADIAN INDIVIDUALITY: IV 


Malcolm Ross 


You WILL BE hard put to find any two or three Canadians 
gathered together who can or will agree on the meaning of 
the word Canadian. Indeed, the more sophisticated among us 
(or those among us who assure us that they are indeed sophis- 
ticated) blush or shudder when the word Canadian is said out 
loud. There are still little jokes going around about the fellow 
who will write “the great Canadian novel.’’ And some of us 
sometimes still wonder (cynically) where to look for our “‘back- 
woods Beethoven,” our “polar Picasso.” But we don’t even 
have a tiny Tin Pan Alley. Not even in Toronto. 

In the words of the Canadian musical revue “Spring 
Thaw”: 


We’ve listened to everyone saying his piece 
But the only Canadian culture we sees 

Is hockey, pea-soup, and the Mounted Police. 
Oh, the scandal, the shame. 


So we do blush—or some of us do (now and then). And we 
place blame (many of us do). Once we blamed the British. But 
now we tend to place the blame elsewhere. On you. Of course. 
Even Canadian Sunsets are made on Broadway. On every 
Canadian street-corner Davy Crockett has just grown up— 
into Elvis Presley! And listen to young Canada singing—of 
the Wabash (very far away), of the Tennessee—songs about 
Alabama, Oklahoma, California. Never Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland. So we cry curses upon Alabama and 
Oklahoma and California and go on singing of them at the 
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top of our lungs. A strange, schizophrenic situation, you will 
allow. And you can see why some of us are bitter, or dis- 
couraged, or “disengaged.” The sophisticates are disengaged. 
They feel a mingling of pity and contempt for the fellow who 
still wonders “What is a Canadian” or “Am I a Canadian”? 

An editorial in the current issue of Tamarack Review has 
the proper note of weary sophistication: “The dream of a 
distinctively Canadian culture still possesses us. It is an idle 
dream. .. . Canadian writers and artists have only to look at 
life from where they are and so figure it forth in their works. 
. . . Meanwhile, let’s look after the garden.” 

In an article by another author in the same issue, the grow- 
ing academic interest in Canadian cultural history seems to be 
deplored as a downright danger to the soul. “Let’s look after 
the garden.” 

Now there is more than a hint of impotence in all this. Be- 
hind it, usually, there is a feeling of humiliation at being so 
outdistanced by the United States, at being forced to imitate 
the United States and to submit to the United States eco- 
nomically, politically, culturally. 

Well, let’s face it. Who ever heard of a symposium any- 
where on the theme “Canadian pressures and American in- 
dividuality?”” And who is financing and controlling Canada’s 
incredible economic expansion? Are we now the last Ameri- 
can frontier? Go north, young man? Is that it? 

How could a country like Canada, in a fix like this, have a 
distinctive culture—have any individuality at all? 

But we have. Not easily recognized, however, by people who 
still think in terms of the ancient nations or of 1g9th-century 
nationalism or the new Afro-Asian nationalisms. We came late, 
we have far to go. But we are a “going concern” after our 
fashion. And it is our fashion. 

Now, the American pressures upon us are real, formidable, 
inevitable, and obvious. I want to look now not at these pres- 
sures but at evidence of an individuality in Canadian life 
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despite these pressures, perhaps, even, because of these pres- 
sures. I’d like to be concrete, to illustrate rather than argue 
my point. I'd like to tell you a little about a phenomenon ap- 
parent in recent Canadian fiction. I want to talk for a moment 
about a live organism and then make a few relevant generaliza- 
tions. 

What I am about to say first will, I fear, brand me as an opti- 
mist, as that somewhat simple-minded, somewhat pathetic 
creature who doggedly insists that every day in every way we 
are getting better and better. What is worse, I shall seem to 
be a “sentimental Canadian nationalist,” the sort of fellow 
who keeps a pet beaver in the backyard and who spends his 
spare time dreaming up designs for the national flag. I swear 
that this is not so. I don’t do it. In self-defense let me admit 
out loud that Canada has not yet come up with a Dostoievski, 
a James Joyce, a Proust, a Faulkner, or a Hemingway. And 
let me hint now, before I have said anything at all, that there 
are dangers, very real dangers, lurking in our present literary 
and cultural situation. 

All of which is put forth in order to preserve some shreds 
of academic respectability as I wriggle up to my first statement 
about Canadian fiction in the post-war decade just ended. 
Here it is: These have been the most fruitful ten years of our 
national cultural life. Now I am not going to pit these ten 
years against the years that grew out of the First World War. 
There are people who like to argue about “the good old days.” 
This makes for a pleasant parlor game—with a delightful mix 
of nostalgia and wit. But it is a frivolous game. Frivolous be- 
cause meaningless. I prefer to look for continuity and de- 
velopment. Not development in the simple evolutionary 
sense, in the sense of improvement, of getting better and bet- 
ter. But rather development in terms of the cultural pattern 
taking shape in the Canadian community, development un- 
derstood in terms of crisis as well as growth. And I am assum- 
ing that we have a community, that our writers are helping 
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to shape it and that they in turn are shaped by it. Inevitably. 
Whether they know it or not. 

All right. These have been the most fruitful ten years of our 
national cultural life. To keep to fiction alone, think of some 
of the writers who have either published for the first time or 
who have reached artistic maturity in these ten years. Here are 
just a few of them: Gabrielle Roy, Ethel Wilson, Roger Leme- 
lin, Robertson Davies, Robert Elie, Ernest Buckler, André 
Langevin, Adele Wiseman. Then, too, writers like Thomas 
Raddall and Hugh MacLennan have done their best work in 
these ten years. 

Have we ever before had such a yield of good writing in 
such short space? No. Obviously, no. And never before have 
our writers been so widely read at home and abroad. True, 
no single writer of the last decade has made such a splash 
abroad as did Morley Callaghan in the early thirties. And no 
one since has had Mazo de la Roche’s trick of writing an in- 
finite series of international best sellers (no mean accomplish- 
ment, by the way). But we do have now, and for the first time, 
a strong and steady company of fiction writers whose work is 
well received in the U. S., in France, in Britain, as well as in 
Canada. If fortunes are not yet being made in the interna- 
tional market, reputations are. One thing is certain. Our weary 
‘‘sophisticates” to one side, even the quietest, littlest Canadian 
no longer distrusts a book because it is by a Canadian, just as 
he no longer distrusts singers, pianists, actors, ballet dancers 
if they happen to be Canadian. Our Olympic hockey teams 
may be suspect. But not our dancers, not our singers, not our 
writers. No more. This, you will allow, is something new 
under the sun. And the phenomenon is no more than ten 
years old. Something has happened in the post-war decade 
which never quite happened before. 

But it had begun to happen before in the twenties and early 
thirties. For it was then, and not really until then, that we 
began to break through the eggshell of our cultural colonial- 
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ism. Morley Callaghan went to Paris (instead of London), con- 
sorted with the international set, and came home by way of 
New York. In poetry, Ned Pratt came alive to the immensity 
and power of place—this place—while the cosmopolitans 
Abraham Klein and A. J. M. Smith were discovering that 
place is infinite, the world’s our home. There followed a tug- 
and-pull between what A. J. M. Smith has called “native” and 
“cosmopolitan” tendencies. In any event we had made a break. 
Our writing could no longer be thought of as a pale colonial 
extension of the English tradition. Our subject?—ourselves. 
Our masters?—all the masters of those who know (whether 
French, or Russian, American or English). 

Was this new self-scrutiny narrow, parochial, introverted? 
I don’t think so. After all, when we went in search of our- 
selves we went in search of mankind. The word Canadian is 
a very large word. In these last ten years we have begun to 
realize this. For instance, it is in these years that we in English 
Canada have come to know—and to know as Canadians— 
French Canadian writers like Gabrielle Roy, Roger Lemelin, 
Anne Hebert. 

Actually, the pattern of our fiction in these last ten years is 
a threefold pattern. And it is a pattern which emerges from 
the anti-colonial thrust of the twenties and early thirties. First 
of all, there is this new sense of a bi-cultural Canada and of a 
subtle dialectic at play between the French and English speak- 
ing components of the total Canada. With this there is the ex- 
tension of the regional novel, the strengthening of our 
imaginative grip on place: the Nova Scotia fishing village, the 
corner of King and Bay, the lift of the Rockies. But the best 
of our regional novels are no longer merely regional. Ernest 
Buckler’s tale of the Annapolis Valley has very real psycho- 
logical depth and poetic power; in The Nymph and the 
Lamp, Thomas Raddall raises seascape and story to the level 
of symbol. If the discovery of place was well begun in the first 
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post-war decade, the full and proper artistic use of such dis- 
covery has just begun now. 

Finally (and this is the third mark of our emerging cultural 
pattern), the growing sense of the multi-dimensional structure 
of our national life. Here is what I mean: Luella Creighton 
unlocks the Mennonite community, Vera Lysenko the Uk- 
rainian, Magdalena Eggleston the crisscross racial pattern of 
an Alberta mining town, Abraham Klein and Adele Wise- 
man the rich, anxious reality of Canadian Jewry. May I repeat 
something I said elsewhere (in a book called Our Sense of 
Identity)? ‘““Many tongues are ours. But this tower is not a 
Babel. We have come to possess saints and heroes who were 
never ‘over here’, layers of time and event already long past 
when Cartier came, found fragments of lost cultures no longer 
known in the lands where they were anciently begotten. The 
ghosts that walk our Canadian lanes crowd in on us from ev- 
ery nook of place and time. Our sense of time becomes multi- 
dimensional. Our sense of place, enlarged first by our own 
largeness, by the endless open horizon of our land, shatters 
all horizons.” 

Well, these are the growing points. This is the open com- 
munity of the Canadian culture. Iam not preaching national- 
ism in the old European meaning of the word nationalism. 
Rather, I am trying to define a community which opens into 
the community of man. 

There is, I think, one cloud in our skies, as yet no larger 
than a man’s hand (or should I say a man’s fist?). Anti-Ameri- 
canism. Fear? Fear of being swallowed alive by the Great 
White Whale? Or drowned in seas of Coca-Cola? In any case, 
out of this fear of the United States some of us seem to be 
seeking what Freud called “the return to the womb.” In coun- 
terpoint to the main line of these last ten years one can detect 
a peculiar reversion to colonialism, as though we were trying 
to conjure up that extinct species the British North American. 
One can detect this trend in some of our academic attitudes 
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and in the precious and pretentious quality of some of our 
aesthetic and intellectual postures. This runs against the grain 
of our life. Why should we split ourselves into the anti-Ameri- 
cans, the pro-British, the anti or pro anybody? Our task is to 
become what we are. We have learned that we are not just a 
mixed batch of transplanted Englishmen, Frenchmen, Slavs, 
Jews. We are a uniquely structured community. As individ- 
uals we live by various and separate ethnic and spiritual in- 
heritances. We preserve these differences. At another level, as 
Canadians, we take our cultural life from the lively collision 
and interplay of many inheritances. Thus we grow. It is not 
the item—French, Jewish, Slavic, or English—it is not the 
item but the pattern which is Canadian. Nor should we for- 
get or deny that our cultural pattern is North American. 
North American with a difference, but North American all 
the same. This is abundantly clear in the literary work of 
these last ten years. We are big boys now. We need not be 
afraid of the dark. 

If I am talking nationalism, isn’t this an anti-nationalistic 
nationalism to end all nationalisms? In any event, let the pres- 
sures come. We have our own way of receiving them and using 
them and thereby of becoming ourselves because we are, we 
have to be, more than ourselves. We shall find our own way of 
facing the technological age, the age which threatens you just 
as it does us, and which is a challenge to us both. 


GEOGRAPHER’S QUEST 


Lawrence M. Sommers and Clarence L. Vinge 


GEOGRAPHY, as a distinct division of knowledge, was created 
by Greek scholars during classical antiquity. Despite an aus- 
picious beginning, geographical progress languished for some 
1500 years, in considerable part due to the disbelief or un- 
awareness of Greek geographical knowledge regarding the 
form of the Earth. With the Age of Discovery geography re- 
captured its momentum, and never before nor since have 
such great quantities of new geographical information of com- 
parable importance been made available for study. Geogra- 
phy as a university discipline derives mainly from the work 
of geographers in Germany, where the subject had attained a 
firm university status by the early 1800's. In the other coun- 
tries of Europe, including Russia, and in the United States, 
similar recognition had to wait until around the turn of the 
present century. 

Increase of cultural interaction during the last fifty years, 
most evident in world wars, has served to emphasize the im- 
portance of geography, its value in general education as well 
as its contribution to the solution of practical “area” prob- 
lems whether on a local, state, national, or international scale. 
As a result, there has been not only more geographic research 
but also substantial growth in the number of colleges and 
universities that offer geography. On the graduate level alone 
some seventy-five institutions of this country now provide 
programs to satisfy the demand for qualified geographers by 
government, business, and education. 


An Ancient Heritage. From the beginning geography has 
been an encompassing science. With the progressive speciali- 
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zation of intellectual endeavor, numerous distinct subjects 
have developed that deal intensively with facts also used by 
the geographer—geology, climatology, economics, and soci- 
ology among many. These new narrower branches of knowl- 
edge have proved vitally essential to the modern geographer 
in his effort to create a meaningful description of the Earth, 
the same goal as that of even the earliest Greek geographers. 

The central focus of geographical inquiry was perhaps first 
clearly stated by Strabo (c. 64 B.C.-A.D. 20), the greatest of 
Greek geographers and a giant among geographers of all 
times. He traveled widely and wrote some seventeen books 
(eight volumes in the Loeb Library). ‘To Strabo, the geogra- 
pher’s quest was to ‘describe the known parts of the inhabited 
world,” to attempt “to write the account of the countries of 
the earth,’ and “‘to treat the differences between countries.” 
He also recommended that the geographer be something of 
a storyteller! According to his methodology, we must “in the 
study of geography . . . inquire not merely into the shapes 
and dimension of countries, but also, as I have said, into their 
positions with reference to each other. . . [Also] we wish to 
know about those parts of the world where tradition places 
more deeds of action, political constitutions, arts, and every- 
thing else that contributes to practical wisdom; and our needs 
draw us to those places with which commercial and social 
intercourse is attainable; and these are the places that are 
under government, or rather under good government.” ! 

Strabo further indicates the scope and utility of the science 
of geography as follows: 


The greater part . . . subserves the needs of states; for the scene 
of the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling place of 
man. The scene is small when the activities are of small im- 
portance, and large when they are of large importance; and 
the largest is the scene that embraces all the rest (which we call 
by the special name of “the inhabited world”), and this, there- 


. 1The Geography of Strabo, trans. by Horace Leonard Jones (London, 1917), 
» 469. 
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fore, would be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception men 
who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and to unite na- 
tions and cities under one government and political adminis- 
tration. It is therefore plain that geography as a whole has a 
direct bearing upon the activity of commanders; for it describes 
continents and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these limits. And 
the description which geography gives is of importance to these 
men who are concerned as to whether this or that is so or other- 
wise, and whether known or unknown. For thus they can man- 
age their various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they 
know how large a country is, how it lies, and what are its pecu- 
liarities either of sky or soil. . . The utility of geography in 
matters of small concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in the chase if he 
knows the character and extent of the forest; and again, only 
one who knows a region can advantageously pitch camp there, 
or set an ambush, or direct a march. The utility of geography 
is more conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in pro- 
portion as the prizes of knowledge and the disasters that result 
from ignorance are greater. . . I must leave untouched what is 
petty and inconspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically useful, or 
memorable or entertaining.” 


The Scope of Modern Geography.? Most geographers of to- 
day would probably agree that Strabo’s quest remains their 
major objective, which, stated in more generalized terms, is 
to attempt to understand the spatial organization of the 
Earth’s phenomena, with the further obligation of showing 
the relevance of such knowledge to man’s hopes and aspira- 
tions. Geographic knowledge of most value is that which is 
germane to the larger concerns of life—of earning a living, 


2 Ibid., pp. 31-35, 49- 

3 The three most recent comprehensive works on the history and meth- 
odology of geography are: Richard Hartshorne, “The Nature of Geography,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, XXIX (1939), 171-658; 
Griffith Taylor, ed., Geography in the Twentieth Century (New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1951); and Preston E. James and Clarence F. Jones, ed., Ameri- 
can Geography, Inventory & Prospect (Syracuse University Press, 1954). 
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dwelling peacefully with our neighbors both at home and 
abroad, and securing wisdom. 

Geo-graphy means Earth description. But how can this 
broad goal be attained? The approach is twofold—by analysis, 
including classification, and by synthesis. 

The geographer uses the term space interchangeably with 
area and, neglecting the philosophical complexities of the 
concept, visualizes area as the Earth grid of latitude and longi- 
tude “filled” with varying combinations of geographic ele- 
ments. On this basis, he classifies or differentiates area—the 
results of which usually take the form of a map. Any map 
represents the end product of the process of areal classifica- 
tion. Even the simplest outline map of the Earth rests on the 
division of area as land and water. Units recognized in a system 
of area classification are termed regions. The common road 
map is based on an area classification of only three or four 
types of regions (units of classification)—the roads, urban 
areas, and perhaps recreational or historical sites; all other 
phenomena usually are deemed of no importance to the 
motorist. Thus analysis leads to the classification of mappable 
Earth phenomena. Such things, either of material or non- 
material nature, are termed geographical features. 

The classification of geographical features places the geog- 
rapher on the horns of a rather imperfect dichotomy—physi- 
cal elements and cultural elements. The physical elements 
are the natural or non-man-made features of the environment: 
weather and climate, lithic material and configuration, eco- 
nomic minerals, water resources, soils, and native plant and 
animal life. The cultural elements consist of man (in his 
demographic and ecologic complexity) and the works of man 
(his material culture as well as ideas, value systems, prejudices, 
etc.). Among the cultural elements, probably the most impor- 
tant are man’s economic activities. These are usually treated 
by the geographer in terms of an industry classification: plant 
and animal industries, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
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public utilities (communications, transportation, and urban 
utilities), commerce (banking, insurance, real estate, whole- 
saling, and retailing), and service industries (including gov- 
ernment establishments). 

This kind of classification has been criticized on various 
grounds. It is said the classification is naive because it lacks 
the ultimacy and universality of the chemist’s elemental sub- 
stances or the physicist’s energy systems. Furthermore, the 
physical and cultural cannot be easily separated—domesti- 
cated plants and animals are “natural” because of deriva- 
tion from pre-human biota, yet they have been altered in 
many ways by the help and protection of man. Even the non- 
living “physical” features do not maintain an independent 
existence—their properties and potential utilities evolve as 
creations of human appraisal. 

The catholicity of the geographer’s interests makes him an 
easy mark for criticism—that the geographer’s way is the way 
of the transgressor, that geography is a “robber” science. He 
believes, however, that his study can be distinguished from 
that of other disciplines. This brings us to the other part of 
the problem of Earth description, namely synthesis. The 
geographer is interested in a composite of mappable phe- 
nomena that display similarity over an area and that at the 
same time lend the most significant individuality or distinc- 
tiveness to the area; for example, the lush broadleaf ever- 
green forests, heavy rainfall and high temperatures year 
around, lateritic soil, few mineral resources, weak govern- 
ment, low population density—the Amazon Valley. He is 
interested in the inter-relationships of phenomena that make 
one area different from other areas: the excellent recreational 
resources coupled with hurricane handicap—Florida. He is 
interested in the “cross-boundary”’ inter-relationships of an 
area with other areas, again insofar as the relationships tend 
to give individuality to the area under study: the iron and 
steel industry, along with abundant local iron ore, but highly 
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dependent on foreign coking coal—the Lorraine District of 
France. 

Most geographers believe that the determination of the 
origin of mappable features is primarily the responsibility of 
the specialized sciences; if, however, the geographer has need 
of such knowledge and it is unavailable from the other 
sciences primarily concerned, he feels free to attempt the 
necessary researches himself. 

Studies of regions that deal primarily with climatic, topo- 
graphic, pedologic, demographic, and economic factors, par- 
ticularly if there is major concern with how these features 
give individuality to areas, are known as topical geography. 
Investigations of geographic regions as such, however, require 
a more holistic view—geographic regions are mappable units 
based on consideration of at least several kinds of topical fea- 
tures; this type of study is known as regional geography. The 
Ruhr of West Germany is an example of a geographic region 
primarily identified by intensively developed coal mining 
and manufactural industries of vital importance to the military 
and economic strength of the Western world. Regional geog- 
raphy requires a high order of value judgment and at its best 
is probably as much a matter of art as a science; when badly 
done, it isa dry, encyclopedic-like series of topical geographies. 

The geographer’s optimum professional habitat is the field 
—the field of Earth environments, of natural or natural-cul- 
tural complexes. And the persistent questions are: “What do 
we see? What are the inter-relationships that exist among the 
observed features?’ The near-views can, by means of mapping, 
be resolved with over-the-horizon views, and the map becomes 
a “‘macroscope” to help us understand the spatial organization 
of the Earth’s phenomena. 

A good map is in part an artistic creation, but in greater 
part the end product of a logical system of area classification. 
Scholars in many disciplines make and use maps, but few 
make as great a variety as the geographer or have his keen 
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interest in maps of all kinds. Besides a source of aesthetic 
pleasure, maps constitute the geographer’s kit of tools and 
provide much of his language. 

The above methodological discussion represents an effort 
to put knowledge in an academic pigeonhole—a necessary 
effort for purposes of establishing a curriculum, for scholarly 
writing, and even perhaps for personal edification. We must 
always recognize, however, that real problems are not amena- 
ble to solution by the knowledge claimed by any one science 
alone. Geographers as a group have been cognizant of these 
problems and have been willing to cross academic fences. We 
have had among our numbers those who have contributed 
extremely valuable ideas to the solutions of problems in inter- 
national relations, military strategy, national land require- 
ments, resource conservation, and exploration. In problems 
of smaller scale, geographers have interested themselves in 
matters of industry location, marketing, land use planning, 
and environmental protection and survival, as well as the 
development of techniques in statistics, mapping, and car- 


tography. 


Geography As a Science. We have been referring to geography 
as a science. There are those, however, who would question 
whether geography is a science in any sense of the term. The 
answer is definitely negative if many currently fashionable 
definitions are taken as the only true light. Geography often 
fails the test of exact prediction, for example, with respect to 
the evolution of land use. Yet it might be observed that the 
meteorologist lacks accuracy in forecasts of weather; the 
geologist in occurrence of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and oil deposits; and the physicist in the ability to predict 
when a specific radioactive atom will change into another 
kind of element. Or if exact quantification and mathematical 
formulae are the measure, or if scientific thinking is a rigidly 
prescribed system of reasoning, then again it is doubtful that 
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geography and the geographer qualify. If, on the other hand, 
the scientist is completely objective, a person who does not 
allow his desires and prejudices to cloud his thinking, who 
seeks truth, and who opens up his efforts to inspection and 
criticism by qualified colleagues all over the world, then the 
geographer is a scientist. Furthermore, if modern science 
deals with the how of things as has been claimed by some, 
rather than the who or why, geography eminently qualifies. 
“How” is chiefly a matter of description—the “graph” in ge- 
ography. 

Geographers themselves have sometimes felt that their dis- 
cipline is unscientific because it lacks a large battery of laws 
peculiar to itself. Of necessity use is made of principles formu- 
lated in other disciplines. For this we make no apology. We 
believe, however, that certain generalizations belong mainly 
to geography, of which the following are among the most 
important: 


Every geographic area, however bounded, is in its total com- 
plexity a unique fragment of reality. 

Similarities from place to place exist only in the form of con- 
cepts abstracted from the total areal complex. 

Areal complexes are constantly in a state of flux. Natural 
changes are generally slow but may occur at catastrophic rates; 
cultural changes are limited only by the potential of the human 
mind. 


A Comparison With History. Geographers tap certain find- 
ings of the many divisions of knowledge, but their closest 
rapport and affinity are with history. Just as historians find 
those “events fraught with consequence” to be the primary 
centers of interest and importance in the temporal record, so 
geographers take as their principal foci those spatial situations 
that are fraught with consequence. The narrative of time is 
history; the narrative or description of area or space is 
geography. 

The methodological problems shared by geography and 
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history are numerous. This is demonstrated very well in the 
recent volume of methodological essays by outstanding his- 
torians, The Varieties of History. Among the most important 
of our similar methodological problems are the following: 
criteria for selection of relevant phenomena, uniqueness of 
our data confronted by intellectual pressure to formulate 
laws, the necessity to know the parts and at the same time 
gain a view of the whole, and the tendency to treat complexes 
(areal, temporal) in an anthropomorphic or organistic man- 
ner. Of this last, the historian Huizinga sagely reflects with 
reference to the delinquencies of his colleagues that one sip 
of wine does not make an alcoholic! 

The most critical controversy among geographers in recent 
years has pivoted on the idiographic versus the nomothetic 
aspects of their science. The historians, too, have faced this 
issue, and one of them, Richard Hofstader, has expressed very 
well the dilemma common to most humanistic disciplines 
under the impact of modern physical science: 


But in our time the scientific ideal no longer has quite the 
same plausibility for historians as it did for their predecessors 
in the Darwinian age, or as it now has for their colleagues in 
the social sciences. Most historians continue to feel that they 
deal with events which, though in some sense comparable, are 
essentially unique; and that this differentiates history from 
most branches of natural science, as well as from those branches 
of social science in which statistical generalization prevails and 
even some statistical prediction is possible. Formidable criti- 
cisms have been written of the familiar distinction between 
the nomothetic sciences (which can make general laws about 


4 Fritz Stern, ed., (New York: Meridian Books, 1956). Most of the methodo- 
logical ideas expressed in this work would be readily applicable to geography, 
if the word geography were substituted for the word history, and area for 
time. Another example of this affinity, distinct from those in Stern’s book, 
comes from Albert Guerard: “The most scrupulous history is the portrait of 
the author projected on the neutral screen of mankind’s multitudinous ex- 
perience.” (The New York Times Book Review, February 24, 1957, p. 1). For 
the geographer, the quotation becomes: “The most scrupulous geography is 
the portrait of the author projected on the neutral screen of the Earth’s multi- 
tudinous regions.” 
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repeatable events) and the idiographic sciences (which seek to 
understand unique and nonrecurrent events). I am here more 
concerned with the prevalent state of mind among historians 
than with the substance of this philosophic issue; and such 
criticisms, however impressive as forays in logical analysis, do 
not succeed in spreading among historians the conviction that 
what historians do is in any very satisfactory sense of the term 
scientific; and, perhaps what is still more important, do not 
affect profoundly the way they go about their tasks. 


We agree with Hofstader that, though some may assert a 
nomothetic imperative as a sine qua non of scholarly study, 
actual works by competent historians and geographers gen- 
erally show a primary concern for the unique. We also sug- 
gest that geographers ponder the methodological value to 
their discipline of this advice by G. M. Trevelyan, the great 
British historian: 


To my mind, there are three distinct functions of history, 
that we may call the scientific, the imaginative or speculative, 
and the literary. First comes what we may call the scientific, if we 
confine the word to this narrow but vital function, the day-la- 
bour that every historian must well and truly perform if he is 
to be a serious member of his profession—the accumulation of 
facts and the sifting of evidence. “Every great historian has been 
his own Dry-as-dust,” said Stubbs, and quoted Carlyle as the 
example. Then comes the :maginative or speculative, when he 
plays with the facts that he has gathered, selects and classifies 
them, and makes his guesses and generalizations. And last but 
not least comes the literary function, the exposition of the 
results of science and imagination in a form that will attract 
and educate our fellow-countrymen. For this last process, I use 
the word literature, because I wish to lay greater stress than 
modern historians are willing to do, both on the difficulty and 
also on the importance of planning and writing a powerful 
narrative of historical events. Arrangement, composition and 
style are not as easily acquired as the art of type-writing. Litera- 
ture never helps any man at his task until, to obtain her serv- 
ices, he is willing to be her faithful apprentice. Writing is not, 
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therefore, a secondary but one of the primary tasks of the his- 
torian.® 


In one sense the geographer’s job is easier than that of the 
historian, for the geographer can go into an area and observe, 
map, and ask questions; the historian often has much less 
communicative material to work with. On the other hand, 
the major task of the geographer, that of contemporary area 
analysis, is in many respects more difficult than that of the his- 
torian who is not generally obligated to deal with recent 
events, or to give consideration to nature in its manifold im- 
plications, or to maintain an Earthwide view. 


Geography and Philosophy. If science is the search for truth 
and philosophy the search for meaning, then geography must 
partake of both. It is for this reason that Strabo believed that 
the geographer should be not only a scientist but a philoso- 
pher as well: 


The science of Geography, which I now propose to investi- 
gate, is, I think, quite as much as any other science, a concern 
of the philosopher; and the correctness of my view is clear for 
many reasons. In the first place, those who in earliest times 
ventured to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers— 
Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximander’s fellow- 
citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes has already said; phi- 
losophers, too, were Democritus, Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Eph- 
orus, with several others of their times; and further, their 
successors—Eratosthenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were phi- 
losophers. In the second place, wide learning, which alone 
makes it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things both 
human and divine—knowledge of which, they say, constitutes 
philosophy. And so, too, the utility of geography—and its 
utility is manifold, not only as regards the activities of states- 
men and commanders but also as regards knowledge both of 
the heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, plants, 
fruits, and everything else to be seen in various regions—the 
utility of geography, I say, presupposes in the geographer the 
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same philosopher, the man who busies himself with the investi- 
gation of the art of life, that is, of happiness.? 


Geographers feel privileged to claim an especial kinship 
with one of the greatest philosophers of all time, Immanuel 
Kant. Between 1755 and 1796, Kant taught geography forty- 
six semesters, logic fifty-four, and metaphysics forty-nine at the 
University of Kénigsberg.* His lecture notes on physical ge- 
ography were published by Rink in 1802, two years before his 
death and six years after his retirement. Kant’s philosophic 
reasoning has a definite relation to geographic study. For 
Kant, most of what we know has come to us initially through 
our senses, and our mind organizes these sensations; those 
organized merely to the extent of identification of time and 
place he called perceptions, and the further organization of 
these into relationships, cause and effect, similarity, etc., re- 
sults in conceptions. Such knowledge can be classified in a 
threefold system: 1) arrangement of phenomena in space, de- 
scription-geography; 2) arrangement of phenomena in time, 
narrative-history; 3) arrangement of phenomena by concepts, 
all other organized divisions of knowledge. Perhaps Kant’s 
greatest contributions were his support of the thesis that man 
is the thinking animal, and further that things may not be 
what they seem—that one must recognize a distinction be- 
tween what we think an object is and what, in some ultimate 
sense, it really is. Both of these ideas are fundamental to ge- 
ography as well as to other disciplines—to geography pri- 
marily in relation to the shaking off of the Darwinian yoke 
(to be discussed later), and to the conceptualization of ge- 
ographic phenomena as already outlined. 

From another point of view, Bertrand Russell has com- 
forting words for geographers in their concern with things 
unique rather than things susceptible to generalizations. He 


7 Strabo, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 
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observes that one cannot avoid the role of generalizer—all the 
words of our language are universals, except proper names, 
and pronouns used in certain ways. He further observes that 
our preference for the abstract or the concrete depends not on 
something wholly objective but rather on innate personal 
predisposition: 

The world of universals, therefore, may also be described as 
the world of being. The world of being is unchangeable, rigid, 
exact, delightful to the mathematician, the logician, the builder 
of metaphysical systems, and all who love perfection more than 
life. The world of existence is fleeting, vague, without sharp 
boundaries, without any clear plan or arrangement, but it con- 
tains all thoughts and feelings, all the data of sense, and all 
physical objects, everything that can do either good or harm, 
everything that makes any difference to the value of life and 
the world. According to our temperaments, we shall prefer the 
contemplation of the one or of the other. The one we do not 
prefer will probably seem to us a pale shadow of the one we 
prefer, and hardly worthy to be regarded as in any sense real.® 


We conclude that geographers can benefit greatly from close 
reading of the writings of philosophers; if geographers are to 
make meaningful their work of near-cosmic measure, they 
must acquaint themselves with the ideas of those who attempt 
a cosmic view. 


Barriers to Geographic Progress. The geographer’s progress 
has been impeded by certain misconceptions held by laymen 
as well as by many of our colleagues in other disciplines. 
Those who criticize geography as being nothing more than 
place names, statistics, and unrelated encyclopedic facts are 
ignorant of the massive fund of professional geographic lit- 
erature contributed by such men as Ritter, Von Humboldt, 
Von Richthofen, Reclus, Ratzel, Mill, MacKinder, Herbert- 
son, Vidal de la Blache, Brunhes, Demangeon, Davis, Hunt- 
ington, Bowman, Whittlesey, and many contemporary schol- 


9 Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt, 
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ars. Other critics assert that geographers belabor the obvious, 
that their subject matter is common knowledge. Recent sur- 
veys indicate, however, that American citizens are woefully 
lacking in even the simplest place-knowledge, to say nothing 
of the complex spatial organization of the Earth which the 
geographer feels is the core of his subject. Too often, tourists, 
politicians, and others claim expert knowledge of an area 
after merely traveling through it or remaining for a short 
visit. 

In our opinion, however, the two most fundamental bar- 
riers to the progress of geography as a discipline are: 1) the 
conviction on the part of many of our academic colleagues 
that all geographers are social Darwinists (those who apply 
Darwin’s biological theories to man as if he were a lower 
animal), and 2) specialism, as the dominant motif of the 
scholarly milieu. 


Social Darwinism. Geographers, like contemporary economists 
and sociologists of the late 19th century, eagerly adopted the 
biological theories of Darwin in order to make their disci- 
plines more scientific. Evidence to this effect may be found 
in the writings of leading geographers both in Europe and in 
the United States. Friedrich Ratzel, a leading German geog- 
rapher, was greatly influenced by the work of the philosopher 
Herbert Spencer, who did more than any other single indi- 
vidual to apply the Darwinian theory to man. In 1899, 
Britain’s leading geographer, Hugh Robert Mill, said that 
“Charles Darwin, not so much by his researches in physical 
geography, though they are important, as by his services in 
establishing and popularizing the theory of evolution, has 
done more than any geographer of the 19th century to ad- 
vance the science by supplying the co-ordinating clue which 
unifies it.”’?° In 1906, William Morris Davis, the leading 
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American geographer of that time, observed, “Since the estab- 
lishment of the philosophy of evolution, the explanatory treat- 
ment of geographical problems has been steadily gaining 
ground; and now the conviction is widespread that the real 
meaning of geographic facts can be appreciated only when 
complicated enchainments of cause and effect, of controlling 
environment and responding mechanism are accounted for.”4 

The doctrine of social Darwinism was subjected to critical 
analysis, however, by many sociologists, economists, and phi- 
losophers around the turn of the century at the very time 
when geographers attempted to make it their central theme. 
Sociologists, particularly, introduced many arguments de- 
bunking the “survival of the fittest,” “natural selection,” “the 
bloody fang-and-claw,” and rigid control by environment of 
genetic character as it applied to humans. But perhaps the 
most pervasive force operating against social Darwinism was 
found in people themselves who, dissatisfied with the status 
quo, began to think and to change things despite the status 
quo supposedly ordained by natural law. 

The American geographer Ellen Churchill Semple, in her 
book Influences of Geographical Environment on the Basis of 
Ratzel’s System of Anthropo-geography (1911), said, “The 
organic theory of society and state permeates the Anthropo- 
geographie, because Ratzel formulated his principles at a time 
when Herbert Spencer exercised a wide influence upon Euro- 
pean thought. This theory, now generally abandoned by soci- 
ologists, had to be eliminated from any re-statement of Rat- 
zel’s system. . . For this reason the writer speaks of geographic 
factors and influences, shuns the word geographic deter- 
minant, and speaks with extreme caution of geographic con- 
we.” 

Few geographers have made a frontal attack on social 
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Darwinism comparable to that of sociologists but instead have 
directed their criticism at the more restricted theory of en- 
vironmental determinism (man’s activities are determined or 
controlled by the natural environment). Today, adherents to 
these doctrines face the charge of heresy! The great majority 
have returned to the ancient and honorable work of areal 
differentiation. 


Specialism. The material accomplishments of modern science 
depend to a very large extent on men who are specialists— 
men who plow a deep but narrow intellectual furrow. Geog- 
raphers, both by nature and by methodologic obligation, must 
maintain broad interests in a multiplicity of natural and 
cultural phenomena. If a geographer commits himself to in- 
tense systematic specialization, he forsakes his commitment to 
geography. In view of the material rewards and social prestige 
given to the specialist, the geographer’s loyalty to his subject is 
often severely taxed. 

Not to be a specialist, however, has its compensation, if 
only to be spared the bitter criticism delivered by the Spanish 
philosopher José Ortega y Gassett. In tracing the history of 
sciences and the increasing specialization of scientists Ortega 
observes that: 


By 1890... we meet with a type of scientist unparalleled in his- 
tory. He is one who, out of all that has to be known in order 
to be a man of judgment, is only acquainted with one science, 
and even of that one only knows the small corner in which he 
is an active investigator. He even proclaims it as a virtue that he 
take no cognizance of what lies outside the narrow territory 
specially cultivated by himself, and gives the name of “dilet- 
tantism” to any curiosity for the general scheme of knowl- 
edge. ... 

How has such a thing been possible, how is it still possible? 
For it is necessary to insist upon this extraordinary but unde- 
niable fact: experimental science has progressed thanks in great 
part to the work of men astoundingly mediocre, and even less 
than mediocre. . . A fair amount of the things that have been 
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controlled by the natural environment). Today, adherents to 
these doctrines face the charge of heresy! The great majority 
have returned to the ancient and honorable work of areal 
differentiation. 


Specialism. The material accomplishments of modern science 
depend to a very large extent on men who are specialists— 
men who plow a deep but narrow intellectual furrow. Geog- 
raphers, both by nature and by methodologic obligation, must 
maintain broad interests in a multiplicity of natural and 
cultural phenomena. If a geographer commits himself to in- 
tense systematic specialization, he forsakes his commitment to 
geography. In view of the material rewards and social prestige 
given to the specialist, the geographer’s loyalty to his subject is 
often severely taxed. 

Not to be a specialist, however, has its compensation, if 
only to be spared the bitter criticism delivered by the Spanish 
philosopher José Ortega y Gassett. In tracing the history of 
sciences and the increasing specialization of scientists Ortega 
observes that: 


By 1890... . we meet with a type of scientist unparalleled in his- 
tory. He is one who, out of all that has to be known in order 
to be a man of judgment, is only acquainted with one science, 
and even of that one only knows the small corner in which he 
is an active investigator. He even proclaims it as a virtue that he 
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done in physics or in biology is mechanical work of the mind 
which can be done by anyone, or almost anyone. For the pur- 
pose of innumerable investigations it is possible to divide 
science into small sections, to enclose oneself in one of these, 
and to leave out of consideration all of the rest... . The 
specialist “knows” very well his own, tiny corner of the uni- 
verse; he is radically ignorant of all the rest.!% 


For this view, Strabo would probably have applauded his fel- 
low Mediterranean. 

Despite trends toward greater specialization, geography 
must continue to take into consideration all the facts deemed 
necessary for purposes of areal differentiation, regardless of 
whether or not these facts are also used by other specialized 
disciplines. It has been stated by some that these narrower 
disciplines eliminate the need for geography. A leading geog- 
rapher has answered this suggestion as follows: “There is not 
one chance in a hundred that ten years would go by without 
a conscious craving, and an attempt to meet the craving, fora 
comprehensive view of the areal unit; and not one chance in 
a million that a century would elapse before such an interest 
would be the center of a new science. It matters no whit that 
all concrete data are already organized into other sciences, 
each more exhaustive and more critical with respect to its 
own data than the new science; it is absolutely certain that 
interest in the areal unit as such would clothe itself in ap- 
propriate form. It is the areal relation after all, that makes 
geography.” ** 

We regret that most proponents of general education are 
totally unaware of the contribution that geography could 
make to their efforts to combat the problem of specialism. 


Prospects. The future of geography appears bright. At present 
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there are more than 2000 professional geographers in the 
United States and the ranks are increasing rapidly. 

Vastly increased numbers of discerning people now have 
the opportunity to travel; we hope they will find the time 
and the interest to examine at least part of the heritage of 
geographic literature. 

The mobility of people, ideas, and things (especially de- 
structive things) makes it more imperative than ever that we 
know not only the geographic characteristics of our own coun- 
try but also know as intimately as possible those of all the 
other countries of the Earth—this is Strabo’s quest and that 
of the majority of contemporary geographers. 


THEOPHRASTUS REVISITED 
L.P.Coonen 


LIKE AN emeritus professor, ‘Theophrastus continues to enjoy 
a vague but persistent glory. In medieval Europe and in the 
earlier success of Arabian expansion, he was a botanist of first 
importance. After a long period of oblivion, he was favorably 
evaluated by German scholars about the beginning of the 
present century. In America Greene (7) brought him to our 
attention. The applause was spirited but brief, for a new fer- 
ment in the botanical sciences brought on by the application 
of physics, chemistry, and technology was taking over. The 
emphasis was to be on physiology, microscopy, genetics, and 
other of the rising disciplines. Commensurate de-emphasis of 
the older anatomy, morphology, and taxonomy of macrosco- 
pic plants followed. Theophrastus was relegated to the gen- 
eral pool of half-forgotten men. 


The man. Theophrastus was born abou 372 B.C. in Eresus, 
off the coast of Asia Minor. Like Aristotle, he attended the 
renowned Academy in Athens. There, under Plato, they 
formed an intellectual camaraderie that persisted in its effects 
even after Aristotle’s death, for the latter’s will provided that 
Theophrastus would care for the master’s son. To this day 
Aristotle’s articulated respect for his friend is restated when- 
ever we pronounce the name of Theophrastus. That nick- 
name was bestowed upon the junior partner for his graceful 
form of speaking and writing (2). 

After fruitful years together at the Academy, the two phi- 
losophers separated geographically: Aristotle went north to 
teach, especially to tutor young Alexander of Macedonia; 
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Theophrastus remained to study twelve more years under 
Plato. Then they were reunited in Athens, this time to estab- 
lish a New institution, the Lyceum. Ultimately Theophrastus 
inherited the headship of the school and for thirty-five years 
he held the post. It was a position of considerable responsi- 
bility and influence, and one with continuing heavy demands 
upon his time, for at the height of its operation the Lyceum 
accommodated about 2000 students (3). 

His time and energy were so efficiently managed that he was 
able to carry on extended projects of writing and research. 
Of his 227 treatises (4), less than ten have come down to us 
intact. He wrote on religion, politics, ethics, education, rhe- 
toric, history of physics, mathematics, astronomy, logic, min- 
eralogy, meteorology, psychology, zoology, and botany. Of the 
few works that survive we shall consider only his botanical 
ventures. They comprise about one-twentieth of his total out- 
put (7). His tremendous accomplishments might be attributed 
to two unusual features of his personal life: he remained an 
undisturbed bachelor, and he worked until his eighty-fourth 
or eighty-fifth year, up to the time of his death. Yet on his 
deathbed he recapitulated all of his unresolved anxieties by 
lamenting that “we die just when we are beginning to live.” 


Botanical works and their sources. We may reasonably assume 
that he received exotic botanical specimens from his students 
and disciples, from his trained collectors, and from Aristotle’s 
ex-student, Alexander, the widely travelled marauder. In fact, 
such plants as pepper, cinnamon, banyan, and frankincense 
were strangers to the fields and gardens of Greece. Yet in 
Theophrastus’ sedentary existence, he met them and estab- 
lished more than a fleeting acquaintance with them. Most 
biographers assume that he travelled very little. Evidence is 
at hand, however, that he leaned heavily upon actual obser- 
vation of living plants, and his writings frequently refer to 
detailed field conditions. Somehow he had ready access to 
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living materials, many of them at the Lyceum itself, for ac. 
cording to Aristotle’s will an extensive garden was maintained 
there. It is reasonable to assume that additional and exotic 
seeds, slips, seedlings and bulbs from distant lands must have 
come to the learned scrutiny of Theophrastus and the solicit. 
ous care of his gardeners. His disciples could have brought 
them, for many of his students were foreigners. They are 
often referred to indirectly in his botanical writings by such 
phrases as “The Macedonians say,” or “The men of Mount 
Ida say.” (5) 

Some of his botanical data were admittedly not original. 
He borrowed information from and often acknowledged the 
Pythagorean philosopher Menestor (6). Likewise he admits 
indebtedness to Hippon and Leophanes (7). Equally impor- 
tant, his manner of scientific approach and his mode of valida- 
tion of data were learned from Aristotle and Plato (5). The 
latter, in his metaphysic, depended upon grouping of “ideal 
forms” in the world of reality; this became a point of departure 
for Theophrastus. From Aristotle, according to Hort (5), 
he inherited the mental whip that made him consider the 
“essence,” the “nature,” or the “real difference,” as he com- 
pared a series of botanical ideas, or forms. 

Almost as Aristotle had recognized physical man at the hier- 
archical pinnacle of his animal kingdom, Theophrastus looked 
to the tree as the perfect and most important plant (7). Tree 
anatomy and morphology were approached with blended zeal 
and caution. His observations were usually accurate. Root, 
stem, branch, and twig (somewhat later he added fruit, flower, 
and leaf) were catalogued, compared, and described for each 
one of dozens of trees. 

Of his botanical classics his Enquiry into Plants (hereafter 
called Enquiry) is better than his The Causes of Plants (here- 
after called his Causes) (8). Characteristically his works are 
turgid with facts, rather than stitched together by apparent 
basic laws or formulas springing from facts. His repository of 
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data is commendably neat and the data are solid. Upon in- 
spection we confirm his good reputation. The damning mill- 
stone on his neck is simply that he has always been compared 
to his peerless contemporary, Aristotle. 

His Enquiry is mostly descriptive. It differentiates between 
plants and it catalogues their parts. It comments on their dis- 
tribution, cultivation, and economic uses. Its sub-divisions in- 
clude: a. morphology and taxonomy; b. propagation, especi- 
ally in trees; c. ecology and geographic botany; d. economic 
botany (especially timber uses); e. shrubs; f. potherbs and 
wild herbs; g. wild trees; h. cereals and summer crops; 
i, juices and pharmaceuticals. 

His Causes is more philosophical. It deals with growth, life, 
and reproduction, but like his Enquiry it contains data on 
weather, soil, cultivation, temperature, plant diseases, and 
periodicity; he added a strange part on botanical flavors and 
colors. All together, Theophrastus deals with over 500 species 
and varieties, mostly cultivated (rz). Throughout he is very 
methodical in repeating his procedural treatment for each 
plant. 


Classification. Orderly arrangement of plants was for him a 
stark necessity. This was a divide-and-conquer sort of attack 
on mass botany, all one vast taxonomic wilderness. He was by 
nature orderly. Everything he touched was set in order as he 
moved through it. For instance, his psychological treatise, The 
Characters, is a classification of human personality types. In 
the plant world he recognized and named four great divisions: 
trees, shrubs, undershrubs, and herbs. He temporarily used 
several categories of contrast such as wild-or-cultivated and 
flowering-or-flowerless (Enquiry I, iii, p. 27). On one occasion 
he found it expedient to utilize the categories annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial for the higher plants. Yet, in his sifting 
and sorting, he never lost sight of his main concept Plant. He 
took his bearings anew when he wrote that “not all plants 
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have root, stem, branch, twig, leaf, flower or fruit, or again 
bark, core, fibers or veins; for instance, fungi and truffles [do 
not].” (Enquiry, I, 1, p. 13) 


Anatomy and Physiology. His description of parts of plants is 
not only a clever inventory of organs and their physical prop- 
erties, but a commentary upon related plant problems of 
ecology, limited physiology, and much that was practical on 
growth. In evergreens he found that the shedding and wither. 
ing of leaves take place by degree (Enq., I, ix, p. 67). He noted 
that older trees lose their foliage before younger ones do 
(Enq., I, ix, p. 67), those in light dry soil before those in heavy 
wet soil (Enq., I, ix, p. 67); and he observed that most leaves 
turn toward the sun (Enq., I, x, p. 69), and that those plants 
that come into leaf early do not necessarily defoliate early in 
fall, but that each kind has its own habit of leaf tenure. 

He compared leaves as to shape, structure, and complexity, 
but he failed to mention stipules (z). Wisely he noted that 
“nourishment [is] conveyed through the veins or fibers.” 
(Enq., I, x, p. 71) All of this leaf discussion goes on for several 
pages (Ibid., pp. 69-75). 

Similarly he treats roots. He lists the types of root systems, 
or, as in mushrooms, the absence of roots. He must have had 
function in mind when he considered rhizomes and onion 
bulbs, for he emphatically states that “it is not right to call all 
that which is underground ‘root’.” (Enq., I, vi, p. 47) On the 
other hand, he reached out to include the atypical adventi- 
tious roots of the banyan tree in their proper category of or- 
gans (Enq., I, vil, p. 53). 

His discussion of flowers vouches for more than cursory 
examination and comparative study. Besides recording that 
most tree flowers are inconspicuous, he carefully points out 
the basic relationships of outer floral parts to the associated 
fruit. Without using the later terms, he designates epigynous, 
perigynous, and hypogynous attachments (£nq., I, vili, p. 95). 
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Although confusion on the nature of composite flowers arose 
and persisted well into the 19th century, Theophrastus cor- 
rectly found that the “composite is a dense cluster of separate 
and distinct flowers each complete in itself.” (z) He classified 
the basic types of blooming sequence in flower clusters—spe- 
cifically, he contrasted centripetal and centrifugal (z). 

Among the non-flowering plants he refers to truffles, puff- 
balls, ferns, and algae. The latter fascinated him to the point 
of attempting description of several of them, particularly ma- 
rine forms. His references to antomy and histology of roots, 
stems, and leaves are, without the microscope, only vaguely 
identified by his terms “‘fibers,” “sap,” “heart,” and ‘“‘flesh”’ 
(Enq., I, li, p. 21). Since he orients the reader via animal anat- 
omy, his free use of such terms is no surprise. He compared 
blood with plant juices, heartwood with bone marrow, veins 
with vascular bundles, and flesh with parenchyma. 


Ecology. His detailed accounts of ecological settings strongly 
suggest that he rowed a boat many times, and many miles, and 
that he climbed mountains and struggled through marshes. 
His meticulous descriptions bespeak such physical exertions. 
On the other hand, he sometimes humbly prefaces his remarks 
with “they say.’”” Whether his information comes from well 
informed and finely instructed field representatives, or from 
his own extensive exhausting trampings through the country- 
side and wilderness, matters but little. In either case, his was 
the task and the responsibility of getting the data and know- 
ing that it was valid. His thorough description of the foreign 
plant papyrus articulately acclaims his competency in dealing 
with such exotic organisms (Engq., IV, viii, pp. 351-353): 

He discussed at length variations in plant habitats. On tree 
ecology he was particularly discerning. He wrote that some 
trees grow only in protected areas; others thrive in wind-swept 
regions. Still others, such as alder and willow, grow well in 
either moist or dry places. He recorded that certain trees are 
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found only in mountain areas, while others fare well in loy. 
lands as well as on mountain terrain. Even his division of 
mountain trees was validly formulated on the basis of habi- 
tats. Sharply defined variables, which promote or allow cer. 
tain species to survive in a selective way, were well chosen. His 
three divisions: those that thrive on the exposed sunward 
side; those on cold north declivities; and those on frigid sum. 
mits (z), show expert thinking in a specialized sector of bot. 
any. An isolated example of an unusual item shows acuity of 
observation: mistletoe refuses to sprout seeds except in the 
bark of living oaks, he said. He was fascinated by ecology of 
water plants. His habitat categories are not run-of-the-mouth 
utterances, but carefully chosen environmental media: 1) ma- 
rine; 2) marine littoral; 3) deep fresh water; 4) shallow lake 
shores; 5) wet banks of streams; and 6) marshes (7). 

With his eye on the practical, he emphasizes ecological fac- 
tors in timber production. He reveals that silver firs excel in 
height and strength when grown in a low-lying place sheltered 
from the wind. In these circumstances, he noted that the grain 
was not as fine for furniture and doors, but that for general 
utility such as yardarms, rafters, beams, and ship masts this 
was superior wood (Enq., IV, i, pp. 287-9). 


Reproduction. Plant reproduction was treated many times 
and in many ways in his botanical writings. Pragmatism us- 
ually moved him. His methods and descriptions of plant re- 
production are verbose and often triviata-filled. From it all, 
three basic “types” are mentioned: 1) by seeds; 2) by vegeta- 
tive parts; and 3) by spontaneous generation. 

He accepted spontaneous generation, as did all of his con- 
temporaries. Nevertheless he argued against certain of his 
predecessors in his own wordy confusion. He mentions Anax- 
agoras and his thesis that air contains seeds of all things; and 
Diogenes’ theme that water decomposes, mixes with earth, 
and generates plants. In his Causes he cautions that small 
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seeds might be carried by birds, mammals, and water, and 
that thus apparent spontaneity of generation might result (7). 
And yet, in an unguarded utterance, he reveals his subjuga- 
tion to tradition when he says that “the mere mixture of earth 
with water in Egypt seems to produce a kind of vegetation.” 
(Enq., III, i, p. 165) 
Most of his discussions on reproduction are involved in 
asexual generation. Perhaps he repeats what most gardeners 
of his day knew: that grape, rue, mint, thyme, and calamint 
can be grown from branches inserted in the ground, and that 
the olive can be propagated from a root, twig, or “from a 
stake.” He points out with prudent practicality, but without 
explanation, that when the stalk is used for propagation one 
must cut it up into pieces “not less than a span long and not 
to strip off the bark.” (Enq., II, i, p. 109) Elsewhere he gives 
details of the effects of stripping bark from trees, and on one 
occasion he shows that destruction of what he calls its ‘‘core”’ 
does not kill a tree. He treats of propagation by bulbils in the 
lily (Enq., II, 1, p. 109), by nodes of some plants, and suckers 
in others (Enq., II, ii, p. 111). He records useful instructions 
on grafting, budding, and the employment of root cuttings. 
Sexual reproduction, with the resulting seed formation, 
was by virtue of its microscopic details, beyond his ken. Male- 
ness and femaleness in trees, as he employed the terms, often 
had to do with robustness and wood texture, no more. He did 
note the presence of a pistil and he did identify it with fertil- 
ity in flowers. “Of the flowers [in citron] those which have, as 
it were, a distaff [pistil] projecting in the middle are fertile, 
while those that have it not are unfertile.” (Enq., IV, iv, p. 313) 
The practical effects of plant sex were at least partially 
known to him, for he says “in the case of both of the fig and 
of the date it appears that the ‘male’ renders aid to the ‘fe- 
male’.” (Enq., II, viii, p. 155) The complicated caprification 
of figs was fairly well understood by Theophrastus, but in- 
ternal processes of fertilization and embryogenesis that follow 
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within the ovary had to wait for Hofmeister (ca. 1850). And 
the complete, complex interrelationship between certain 
small wasps and the three generations of flowers in the domes. 
tic fig remained unknown until the work of Solms-Laubach 
(1882) and Tschirch and Ravasini (1911) (9). The macroscopic 
essentials as reported by Theophrastus, however, remained 
substantially unaltered. 

He writes casually that “with dates it is helpful to bring 
the male to the female; for it is the male which causes the 
fruit to persist and ripen. When the male palm is in flower, 
they at once cut off the spath . . . just as it is, shake the bloom 
...and the dust over the fruit of the female.” Further on he 
says bluntly that “there ts a union of the two sexes.” (Enq., 
II, viii, p. 155) 

Despite his poor legacy of botanical terms, Theophrastus 
succeeded in writing intelligently on floral anatomy. He 
coined “pericarp” and “fruit” as we use the terms. Perhaps 
the high-water mark of his contributions came chronologically 
later when he recorded details of seed germination. He fol- 
lowed so clearly the true sequential events that we have little 
today to add macroscopically. His story was about equivalent 
to that of Malpighi (1679). He took his germination studies 
on a comparative basis into leguminosae and cereal grains 
(Enq., VIII, ii, pp. 149-151). 

He discusses and compares the duration of flowering time 
(e. g., wheat and barley, 4 or 5 days; bean, up to 40 days); time 
required for germination of various seeds (e. g., radish, 3 days; 
celery, 40 days) (z); and seed viability (Enq., VII, v, p. 97). 
Data that we pass over in one quick breath must have required 
hundreds of hours of somebody’s time, probably that of the 
great botanist himself. Not only did he see differences; he had 
the judgment to deem them significant. 


“Genetics.” The total picture of genetic variation was a shim- 
mering vision of confusion in ancient Athens. The endless 
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stream of incoming news, data, stories, and indirect reports 
needed sifting and comparing and editing. Theophrastus, in 
his respected Lyceum, tried to resolve these puzzles of inherit- 
ance. He desperately attempted to cut through the entangling 
superstitions and conflicting verbiage to isolate the “why” 
and segregate the “how” of these variations. Necessarily his 
success. WaS narrowly limited. From it all, his best positive 
advice to the grower: “for planting, the plants chosen should 
be the best possible.” (Enq., II, v, p. 127) 

With no clear understanding of sex in plants, there was no 
promontory from which to view the strange seas of inherit- 
ance. Yet in several economic plants the confounding and dis- 
tressing results of reproduction from seeds were evident. He 
reviewed the situation, almost complaining. “The stones of 
the olive give a wild olive and the seeds of a sweet pomegran- 
ate give a hard sort and often an acid fruit. So also is it with 
... pears, and apples; . . . quince produces wild quince. Al- 
mond from seed is inferior . . . and this is why men bid us 
graft... or... plant the offsets.” (Engq., II, ii, p. 113) The 
practical answer to the fruit breeding problem then was to 
resort to and rely upon time-honored asexual reproduction. 
Essentially this was an evasion of the theoretical problems of 
heredity. 

Since those environmental extremes such as heat and cold, 
wet ground and dry ground, long season and short season, fer- 
tile soil and sterile soil—all presented well known results in 
plant development, environment was easily involved in or 
confused with genetics. According to his logic, environment 
obviously contained influential variables, perhaps the ones 
that dictated change in offspring. From it were extracted ex- 
planations that it was unworthy to render. And so The Great 
Explanation swept along to account, erroneously, for muta- 
tions, cumulative characteristics, dominants, recessives, and 
all the rest: ‘“The soil seems to produce plants which resem- 
ble their parent; on the other hand a few kinds in some few 
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places seem to undergo a change, so that wild seed gives a cul- 
tivated form, or a poor form one actually better.” (Enq., Il, 
ii, p. 115) “Some say that wheat has been known to be pro- 
duced from barley, and barley from wheat. . . . Anyhow those 
things which do change in this manner do so spontaneously, 
and the alteration is due to a change of position.” (Enq., I, ii, 
p. 117) Theophrastus might well be excused, for even in mod- 
ern times it has been suggested, equally without foundation in 
fact, that the gene “may be the point of equilibrium in a re. 
versible action. When the environment changes, the point of 
equilibrium is shifted and the result is a mutation.” (zo) 
Theophrastus added further confusion by stating that mu- 
tations are miraculous and contrary to nature, and that 
“soothsayers call such changes portents.” (Enq., II, iii, p. 119) 


Practical Botany. Primitive man, and later such historical 
figures as Varro, Cato the Censor, and Virgil approached bo- 
tanical study and comment via the practical road. Theophras- 
tus did not, but he dwelt often and dutifully upon applied 
botany. Although, in the main, his work can be classified as 
‘‘pure science,” he never allowed himself to ignore the health 
of economic plants and their ability to supply items for kit- 
chen and commerce. 

He covers such subjects as soils, fertilizers, spading, cultiva- 
tion, weeds, and animal parasites on crop plants. Most of his 
“diseases” were the results of destructive insect larvae. He 
does include, however, discussions on when and where rusts, 
scabs, and rots occur on various domesticated plants, especi- 
ally in the basic food plants native to his country, such as the 
fig, olive, grape, wheat, and barley. He writes that wild 
plants are usually considered free from most of these adver- 
sities, but he adds cautiously, “I imagine, they have not been 
so well observed.” (Enq., IV, xiv, p. 405) 

Theophrastus, we should remember, did not solve and re- 
cord the causes and the biology of these plant infirmities. He 
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merely listed and chronicled the progress of the difficulties. 
His was the “county agent” type of advice to deal with or 
avoid such scourges. 

His economic botany at times took on peculiar objectives, 
as the determination of the best types of long-lasting wood in 
water (cypress and mulberry); those which warp; those which 
are hardest; those which are best for shipbuilding; those 
best for gluing; those best suited for furniture; those most 
profitable for charcoal production; that which is best for 
bending; and those most desirable for general housebuild- 
ing. Then he goes down the line, tree by tree, discussing the 
practical virtues of each type. For instance, he notes that 
“maple [is] used for making beds and the yokes of beasts of 
burden, . . . [and] elm for making doors and weasel-traps” 
(Enq., V, vii, p. 461), and many more. The craftsmen of for- 
mer decades, no doubt, accumulated the information; Theo- 
phrastus passed it on to succeeding generations, after collect- 
ing and editing it. 

On occasions, when he delves into the commercial aspects 
of plants and their derivatives, he displays his predilection 
for science. That is, he goes much further than seems com- 
mercially necessary for appraisal of the botanical material. He 
discusses, besides sources of plant juices and techniques for 
their extraction, their viscosity, gumminess, odor, color, odor 
when burned, opacity, and the medicinal value of the deriva- 
tives. His work becomes at once a handbook for tradesmen, 
medical practicioners and technicians, as well as for the con- 
temporary scholar pricked by his own curiosity. Even the av- 
erage Athenian citizen seems to be in his mind as he reports 
that citron “‘is also useful . . . if one . . . squeezes it into the 
mouth; .. . it makes the breath sweet.” (Enq., IV, iv, p. 313) 

Book IX of his Enquiry is primarily concerned with the 
materia medica of the rhizotomists, that doughty group of 
mystico-pharmacists who played a highly refined game of 
herb-snatching from Mother Nature. The rules were many; 
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the procedures were often irrational. Although Theophrastus 
openly scoffed at and manifestly doubted the validity of the 
rules, as well as the efficacy of conformation to them, he was 
guilty of repeating them. We might well remember that this 
was a time when repetition via the written word was an ex. 
ceedingly expensive process, and that only really important 
ideas were worthy of the travail. In view of these circum. 
stances, perhaps we are justified in saying that the great bot. 
anist held a certain qualified reverence for the traditional ritu- 
als of root-collecting, and he could not afford to ignore com. 
pletely the vexacious area. He makes an act of faith, for in. 
stance, when he says, after repeating some incredible advice, 
that ‘““These and similar remarks may well seem to be not off 
the point, for the properties of these plants are hurtful; they 
take hold, it is said, like fire and burn; for hellebore too soon 
makes the head heavy, and men cannot go on digging it up 
for long; wherefor they first eat garlic and take a draught of 
neat wine therewith.” (Enq., IX, vili, p. 257) 

He is torn between audacious rejection and dutiful homage 
as he struggles with the traditional reports. Such spiritual am- 
bivalence is obvious as he repeats, and comments upon, the 
procedures of rhizotomy: “It is said that one should draw 
three circles round mandrake with a sword, and cut it with 
one’s face towards the west; and at the cutting of the second 
piece one should dance round the plant and say as many 
things as possible about the mysteries of love.” (Enq., IX, viii, 
p- 259) He says about cutting feverwort that one should be- 
ware of the buzzard-hawk, and that the traditional advice to 
pray while doing it, “is perhaps not unreasonable.” But he 
rebelled almost openly when he appraised the advice as “far- 
fetched and irrelevant” that the peony “‘should be dug up at 
night, for if a man does it in the daytime and is observed by 
a wood-pecker while he is gathering the fruit, he risks the 
loss of his eyesight; and, if he is cutting the root at the time, 
he gets prolapsus ani.” (Ibid., p. 257) 
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Summary. In the company of Aristotle, the younger Theo- 
phrastus became a great biologist. Perhaps without Aristotle 
he would not have gone so far and so well. In any light, how- 
ever, and from any point of view, Theophrastus is a majestic 
and powerful figure in the biological sciences, and in his own 
right he endures as the first great botanist. Briefly: 


. He wrote 227 treatises on diverse subjects; 5 per cent of 


his total output is botanical. 


. His works include exotic as well as local flora. 
. His most important treatise on botany is his Enquiry 


into Plants. 


. He made detailed morphological studies on leaves and 


roots, and he emphasized that not all underground 
parts are roots. 

He classified floral attachments as three basic types. He 
coined “pericarp,” “fruit,” “angiosperm,” and “gym- 
nosperm.”’ 


”> “cc 


. He correctly analyzed the floral nature of the compos- 


ites. 


. His basic concept Plant was valid. It included algae 


and fungi. 


8. He was a pioneer ecologist and he excelled in that field. 
g. He employed several convenient systems of classifica- 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


tions. 


. He compared and contrasted annuals, biennials, and 


perennials. 

He saw essential differences in stems, leaves, and ger- 
minating seeds of monocotyledons and dicotyledons. 
He presented much data on plant geography. 

He warned against planting seeds of cross-polinated 
fruits, but could not explain why. 

He advised growers on how best to cultivate crops, 
eliminate weeds, choose plant parts for asexual repro- 
duction. 
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15. He obliquely hinted at certain aspects of sexual repro. 
duction. He correctly presented the macroscopic facts 
of caprification in figs. 

16. He neatly organized data on economic uses of plants 
and their derivatives, and on plant pathology. 

17. He doubted the efficacy of procedures employed by 
rhizotomists, yet he used precious space to repeat their 
stories. 
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THE DECLINE OF 
CONCEPTUAL THINKING 


Peter Caws 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON once said, in an unusually pessimistic 
mood, ‘““The word ‘concept’ used to be common among the 
English philosophers, but as usual our lexicographers have 
ignored it,” or words to that effect. His reflection would not 
be out of place today in a wider context. We are all familiar 
with the word, although in reputable philosophical circles it 
has a slightly old-fashioned ring, and a good definition is ex- 
tremely hard to find. It is perhaps significant that the philoso- 
phers in whose recent work the idea is most fully dealt with 
have repute in other fields as well as in philosophy—Henry 
Margenau, for instance, is also an outstanding physicist, and 
F. S.C. Northrop an expert on law and international affairs. 
The handful of others who have paid serious attention to the 
matter include Herbert Dingle and Ernst Cassirer but hardly 
one of the growing school of logical empiricists. 

This last statement may be challenged, for the word “con- 
cept” is still met with frequently, even in the works of the 
logical empiricists. How then can a title like the present one 
be justified? Is it intended to convey the idea that thought 
itself is changing and works on a different principle now from 
that on which it used to work? No, that would be too sweep- 
ing a claim and too hard to defend. That the word “‘concept” 
has gone out of use? No again, for it is, as I say, still often met 
with. Rather my thesis is this: that the concept as an active 
category in philosophy, as a useful tool in the understanding 
of our ways of thought, seems to be less in evidence now than 
almost ever before, in spite of the survival of the word. In this 
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paper I want to examine some of the reasons for this, and to 
see whether perhaps there may not still be something to be 
gained by paying attention to concepts. 


I 


Concepts have a long history, although the highest point 
in their career probably came with Kant and the 19th-century 
rationalists. They constitute one of the simplest and most ac. 
cessible philosophical categories, for it is easy to recognize 
them introspectively. From the earliest days of philosophy 
men realized that in their minds were entities that had a cer- 
tain independence or autonomy, strangely like entities outside 
their minds that were apparently themselves independent of 
mind. One might have seen a man in a dream, knowing full 
well that no “real” man was there; and one knew that “real” 
men moved about behind one’s back and during one’s hours 
of sleep. Here was one problem: in what form did the dream 
men exist? And there was another: how was one in the first 
place able to bring all men under the category “man,” when 
they were obviously independent of one another and of one’s 
self? Plato’s answer is well known; there exists, he said, a 
“form” of a man in whose image all actual men are made, and 
the mind in some sense has access to the form and can meas- 
ure newly-encountered individuals by its standard. 

This is a simplified view of Plato. But the form was the 
lineal ancestor of the concept, and may be held responsible, 
I think, for many difficulties in the history of the later idea. 
In Plato’s time metaphysics was not the béte noire of philoso- 
phy that it has since become, and there was nobody to tell 
him that propositions about forms were meaningless. The 
postulation of a form as something actually existing was jus- 
tified in view of the degree of organization it conferred on 
many other existing things. Later the concept fulfilled the 
same function of organization, and there clung to it some of 
the existential flavor of the form, which is still a good reason 
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in the minds of many for keeping clear of it. The first notion 
of which we must rid ourselves is this one, that the concept is 
an entity existing independently of mind, duplicating in the 
external world the object or quality of which it is the concept. 

Aristotle made the form more a function of the thing it- 
self: everything had form on the one hand and matter on the 
other, but the form was not dissociated from the individual 
and given independent existence. ‘The form here had a kind 
of particular objectivity later found in the concept which 
appeared in English in the 17th century and was regarded as 
the “quiddity” of a thing, its “that-ness”. One could say that 
an object was that rather than something else because of its 
concept. This was the formulation given by Harvey in his 
New Philosophy. 

I hope I may be forgiven for rushing in this superficial way 
through the history of philosophy. At any rate the 18th cen- 
tury explored further this relation of the thing to thought. 
Locke did not require the concept in the way in which we 
require it, for he was content to suppose that our ideas are 
copies of external objects and to that extent like them. Berke- 
ley did not require it either, for he believed that external 
objects are merely projections of our ideas, and therefore even 
more like them. It was left to Kant and the 19th century to 
realize how the external is modified in its subjection to obser- 
vation, how the nature of mind itself imposes its categories 
on the given. Our own sphere of activity was limited on both 
sides by Kant. We are ectypal intelligences busying ourselves 
with phenomena. On the other side of phenomena are the 
things-in-themselves, to which we have no access; beyond our 
intelligences lies perhaps the archetypal intelligence of God, 
who sees things as they are. In the absence of the real thing, 
the noumenon, we have to make do with concepts (Begriff) 
put together out of phenomena. 

Here is the central importance of the concept. Our physi- 
cal state circumscribes us and holds us away from the world; 
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everything the world can say to us has to cross the barrier of 
perception. We stand inside, looking out of the window 
whose frame is a conceptual frame and will influence all that 
passes through it. To the extent that this is so, the world js 
invented by us, and concepts of things and events in it are 
functions of our rationality. There seems to me nothing very 
desperate about this; it is simply an admission of our finitude. 
Not many of us aspire to archetypal intelligence, and without 
that the only way in which the world can be made under. 
standable is in conceptual terms. Kant said many other things, 
of course, not all of them convincing, but this part of his ar. 
gument seems to me highly persuasive. 

The rationalistic movement of the 19th century was, as | 
have said, the most fertile environment for the concept. Since 
then, however, nearly all the major movements in philosophy 
have laid their emphasis on other things. Epistemology itself 
has suffered something of an eclipse. There have been two 
divergent paths in the last hundred years, one heading for a 
highly-colored ontology that borders on mysticism, and the 
other for an almost colorless logic that practically merges with 
mathematics. The one trend obviates the concept in making 
direct contact with the world, and the other ignores it in the 
construction of formal systems. I talk in extremes and make 
things sound worse than they are, but I think my meaning 
will be plain. From the idealism of Hegel derive indirectly 
the existential anguish of Kierkegaard, the metaphysical 
Power of Nietzsche, the dialectical materialism of Marx; 
these are epistemologically very weak, unless one considers 
them strong enough not to need epistemology. Along the 
same lines lie the phenomenology of Husserl, with its de- 
clared abandonment of conceptual thinking, and the philoso- 
phy of Heidegger and the modern existentialists. In the other 
direction Moore sets the tone by his preoccupation with com- 
mon sense and the common-sense meanings of words, Russell 
and the younger Whitehead by their concern with logic and 
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the formalism of mathematics, Peirce and Dewey with their 
pragmatic criteria of truth; it remains for Ayer, Carnap, and 
others to carry the battle entirely into logical analysis. Here 
epistemology is sidetracked; and if the concept can escape the 
dreadful epithet “metaphysical” it may still be silenced effec- 
tively by calling it “psychological.” 

This is the decline of which I speak—the disregard, in the 
excitement of other enquiries, of what may still be one of the 
most useful ideas in philosophy. During the period since the 
beginning of the analytic movement, the concept has had to 
be kept alive by the people who use it, namely the scientists; 
and it is in scientific philosophy, itself becoming more and 
more influenced by analysis, that the reader may most often 
find it referred to. Unfortunately the scientists have not al- 
ways known how best to deal with their ideas philosophically; 
and this explains the remarkable incursion into science, in re- 
cent years, of philosophers anxious to help their more awk- 
ward scientific brethren. ‘These philosophers have not always 
been very well trained in science, but this has not prevented 
them from carrying aloft large banners proclaiming liberation 
from metaphysics. 

Perhaps the principal defect in the approach of these help- 
ers has been this: that they have reckoned too little with the 
aspect of science that is an art, with the nature of scientific 
theory as an organism. Analysis is an operation that can be 
practiced best on something passive and static, like dissection 
on a corpse. If one is content with a purely retrospective view 
this is all right—indeed at times one has to stop and consoli- 
date, and a logical analyst is a good person to have about at 
such moments. He will prowl around with the tools of his 
trade—with criteria of confirmability and meaningfulness— 
and test the newly-erected structure to see if it is sound. But 
he does not always give the best advice when it is a question 
of adding on the next bit, and this is what scientists are con- 
tinually having to do. There is an analogy here that I have 
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found illuminating, which appropriately enough makes aq 
comparison between science and language. (Such a compari- 
son is one of the strong points of logical empiricism.) Sapir, 
the philologist, speaks of the “formal genius” of a language, 
meaning by this the nuances conveyed in its literary works 
that must inevitably be lost in any translation. I think that 
science has overtones of this sort, detectable only by those who 
have become familiar with it through close association over 
long periods. Now it is a striking fact that most of the cele. 
brated philologists of the English tongue have been Scandinay- 
ians or Germans. They can see the structure of the language 
all right, and their reflections fill large volumes; but those of 
us who have been brought up on English still feel that we 
perhaps understand the literature better, and do not expect 
the philologists to make very good creative writers or even 
critics. Scientists sometimes feel this way about philosophers, 
They are just a little like foreigners who come in and make 
profound and worthy contributions in important areas; they 
are welcomed and admired, but still the suspicion remains 
that they have not quite touched the heart of the matter. 


II 


What is this element of science that eludes formal analy- 
sis? The admission of its existence seems to be edging us in 
the direction of metaphysics, for its empirical meaningfulness 
does not begin to satisfy the criterion in the same way that 
the meaningfulness of other propositions in science does. The 
reason for this is not far to seek, for now the question does 
not simply involve a physical situation under observation by 
a scientist, but rather a scientist, confronted with a physical 
situation, under observation by a philosopher. The point that 
has to be made here is that science itself is not in the external 
world, but in the minds of scientists—exclusively there. Only 
with an understanding of the nature and locus of scientific 
theory shall we be able to account for the failure of logic to 
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catch its living essence. The subject-matter of scientific theory 
derives, truly enough, from the external; but there is more 
to theory than that. 

We ought therefore to spend a little time on this question 
of the nature of theory—not, I hope, to repeat mechanically 
what has already been said by others, but to point to a view 
which may provide room for the “artistic” quality of science, 
the quality which allows a good scientist to dispense with the 
mathematical formalities of his theory and approach a new 
situation with an intuitive confidence bred of long experi- 
ence. In experimental work J. J. Thomson was famous for 
his ability almost to sense what slight changes would have to 
be made in order for an experiment to be successful, much 
as a really great artist is able to point out exactly what is 
wrong with a painting although the fault may elude a good 
deal of painstaking analysis by others; and there are many 
other examples of this kind of thing in science. Scientific 
philosophers as a rule concentrate on the formal aspect of 
theory. Norman Campbell describes theory as a set of propo- 
sitions, or really as two sets of propositions, one called the 
“hypothesis” and one the “dictionary”. Rudolf Carnap deals 
with it in terms of two languages, the observation language 
and the theoretical language. Now this aspect of the matter 
is of the greatest importance, since the usefulness of a theory 
is a function of its communicability, and the preferred mode 
of existence of theories, when not under consideration by 
scientists, is in books. Gaston Bachelard indeed has attempted 
to make this kind of reality a separate category alongside 
phenomenal reality. He says: “The philosopher speaks of 
phenomena and noumena. Why doesn’t he pay attention to 
existence by means of a book, to the bibliomenon? To exist by 
a book is after all a form of existence, and such a human exist- 
ence, such a thoroughly human one!”! This provides a very 


1Gaston Bachelard, L’Activité Rationaliste de la Physique Contemporaine 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951), p. 6. 
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neat way of speaking about “a theory” as a unitary or mono. 
lithic structure, and it can be handled and seen and sent from 
place to place in a highly convenient fashion. 

But books without readers are empty things. A theory ina 
book is a series of meaningless marks unless somebody pays 
attention to it. When finally somebody does pick up the book, 
there is still no guarantee that he will understand what it says; 
yet all the sentences are there, and the symbols in them are 
defined, and the relations between the symbols set out in 
order. Why does he not understand it? How are we to answer 
this? He does not know what the symbols mean. So in tum 
we are driven to a brief investigation of meaning. 

Leaving aside emotive meaning we may make a broad dis- 
tinction between two principal kinds of meaning, namely 
those which have been called “sense meaning” and “linguistic 
meaning” by C. I. Lewis.” Lewis defines linguistic meaning as 
“the intension of an expression as that property which is com- 
mon to all expressions which could be substituted for the one 
in question without altering the truth or falsity of any state- 
ment.”’ This leads from symbols to more symbols, to words, 
perhaps; the reader may now be able to translate what the 
book says into terms more familiar to him. The stage he has 
now reached may be one at which he says: “Yes, I see what it 
means, but it still doesn’t make sense.” ‘This is a far more com- 
mon reaction in the learning of science than some philoso- 
phers may suppose. In this case the symbols—or some of them 
at least—must be invested with sense meaning. Lewis’s def- 
nition of sense meaning is ‘‘intension as a criterion in mind, 
by reference to which one is able to apply or refuse to apply 
the expression in question in the case of presented, or im- 
agined, things or situations.” Here at last the student has a 
chance to link what the book says to his experience, and the 


2C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (LaSalle, Ill.: Open 
Court, 1947), Chap. VI. 
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theory takes on a firm intelligibility where before it hung in 
the air. 

Now are we to say that the theory, as understood by the 
student, resides entirely in the language that expresses it? 
Surely not. Language, much as it has influenced thought, is 
itself a later arrival in the mind; and it is possible to have 
sense meanings which do not depend on language at all, but 
rather on pre-linguistic ideas. In order for an animal, for in- 
stance, to have a criterion in mind whereby it may judge 
whether a certain type of plant forms a part of its usual diet 
or not, it is certainly not necessary for it to have a word or any 
sort of linguistic symbol.in mind. And in fact sense meanings, 
even for comparatively well-developed intellects like our own, 
may often be couched in not dissimilar mental processes, and 
only linked with the symbol when the matter comes up ex- 
plicitly. Consider for example a man who sees a rock falling 
off the cliff above him: the word “dangerous” may not neces- 
sarily come into his mind, although he will proceed to act in 
all respects as if the word applied to the situation, as indeed it 
does. The meaning of the state of mind he finds appropriate 
to the situation is exactly the same, with respect to the crite- 
rion of applicability, as the meaning of the term ‘“‘dangerous” 
which he would use if he were to describe it in words. 

It will be clear by now what I am getting at. The necessity 
has arisen here for something non-linguistic to fill out theory 
for the individual mind, and the obvious candidate for the 
position is the concept, which, if admitted, turns theory from 
a kind of pseudo-language into a conceptual system. This defi- 
nition of theory is the one to which I would at the moment 
give strongest support. But like all positions philosophers 
advocate, this one entails consequences which ought to be 
explored before it is made the basis for further development. 

I have already discussed some of the shortcomings of logical 
analysis as a universal procedure in scientific philosophy, al- 
though it may be as well to stress again that I make no question 
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of its usefulness, only of its exclusiveness. It has, however, one 
great advantage, namely that language is public, while cop. 
cepts, if we are to avoid metaphysics, are not. This problem 
must be got over somehow. There are two ways of approach. 
ing it; one is to see whether the language of science is really 
as reliable as it seems, and the other to seek some method of 
rendering the concepts public. 


III 


Mathematical languages are essential to modern science, be. 
cause quantitative work cannot be conveniently handled 
with any other tool. Accordingly the student, whose first ap- 
proach to science is frankly conceptual, has gradually to ac. 
custom himself more and more to thinking in terms of inte. 
grals, series, functions, and the like. This in itself for many 
scientists constitutes a sort of private decline of conceptual 
thinking. But it is at the boundary between the conceptual 
and the purely mathematical or formally symbolic that the 
greatest barrier to the progress of understanding is encoun. 
tered. It is like crossing a bridge, the first part of which is 
paved and forms a firm highway, and coming to a point where 
only girders, and slippery ones at that, stretch into the dis- 
tance towards the opposite shore. People with a stomach for 
heights—or for mathematics—can complete the crossing 
safely, but the others simply stand and gaze after them in ad- 
miration. The provision of a valid philosophy of science in 
mainly conceptual terms would be like paving the rest of the 
bridge. 

It seems to be the opinion of many that this cannot be done, 
because any filling-in of the framework would be a falsifica- 
tion in some sense of the state of affairs. No one conceptual 
interpretation of the mathematics will suffice; therefore we 
had better stop with the framework and be thankful that we 
have any means of crossing at all. But what often is not 
realized is that the formal structure itself, mathematics and 
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theoretical language together, is a function of the conceptual 
schemes of the men who pioneered it. In a recent article John 
Rader Platt points out that chance may alter the whole shape 
of a mathematical science. Had Zeeman had a better spectro- 
scope when he discovered his famous effect, says this writer: 
“Neither Lorentz nor anyone else would then have believed 
that there were intact electrons, all alike, inside the atom; 
perhaps fractional ones would have been assumed. The Bohr 
atom would have been different, or impossible. Quantum 
mechanics as we know it might never have appeared. No 
doubt some other theoretical system would have been pro- 
duced in its place, but by now, after fifty years, its practition- 
ers would speak a language incomprehensible or perhaps un- 
believable to our best physicists.”? So that not even the 
framework of the bridge is the only possible one—indeed it 
seems to be about as arbitrary as a conceptual filling-in might 
be. One cannot even be sure that logical empiricists would 
have found the same philosophical pattern if another path 
had been followed. It is interesting in this connection to ob- 
serve that three quite different mathematical techniques have 
been adopted by Dirac, Heisenberg, and Schrédinger to deal 
with a subject for which one conceptual scheme might suffice, 
thus turning the tables, as it were, on the mathematics. 

On the other hand, is there no way out of the subjectivity 
of the concept that might restore its philosophical usefulness? 
There are two approaches which seem to show promise. The 
first consists, not in the rendering public of particular con- 
cepts, but in the rendering common of certain parts of con- 
ceptual schemes, creating as it were an isomorphism between 
the scientific structures in the minds of several individuals. 
The result of such a process would be an identity of function 
between concepts, rather than an identity of form, whatever 
that might signify. In this way certain difficulties of a “mono- 


3 John Rader Platt, “Style in Science,” Harper’s Magazine, October, 1956, p. 
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lithic” theory of theories would be avoided. Some philoso. 
phers have held that theories are such closely-knit entities that 
one proposition, if disproved, will lead to their downfall, an 
extension of the argument that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. I doubt whether this is a very useful approach, 
It makes of science something too perfect, gives it in fact a 
perfection most scientists would hardly dream of striving for, 
It is enough for them if the area that particularly concerns 
them is clear and if they can agree about it with other workers 
in the same field. The philosopher, seeking an inclusive view, 
admits that the details are left to others; he does not see the 
practical snags, the changes in conceptual approach that have 
to be made by individuals in order to get over particular 
hurdles. As a rule the scientist does not have time for the 
architectonics of science—he is too busy tracking down sources 
of noise, or devising monitors for his counters, or keeping out 
unwanted bacteria, or adjusting his microscope, or chasing 
the coefficients of his Bessel functions. But he can understand 
science very well as a combination of many conceptual systems 
like his own, some overlapping his, others in quite different 
areas. The most faithful view of scientific theory is, it seems 
to me, to regard it as a sum of conceptual schemes actually 
held by many individuals, no two the same, but each being 
wholly or partially isomorphic with a number of the others, 
and each coherent with all the rest, although this again is an 
optimum condition. Such a structure is certainly much more 
flexible than a monolithic one, and there seems no reason in 
principle why it should not be made the basis for a completely 
satisfactory account of science. 

The other way of getting the concept out of its subjectivity 
involves quite different considerations. Work has been pro- 
ceeding rapidly in recent years on the neurological bases of 
thought, and we are now in a position to exhibit what may be 
the actual mechanism of conception. The work of Warren 
McCulloch and Walter Pitts is of special interest, because 
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they have been able to establish specific links between certain 
kinds of neural activity and the knowledge of universals. It 
has long been understood that the reception of external 
stimuli through the sense organs leads to activity of some kind 
in the cortex. Early research in this field led to a hypothesis 
favorable to behaviorism. It was thought that what happened 
was something like this: a stimulus arriving at a sense-organ 
or receptor “fired” an afferent peripheral neuron (that is, 
caused the passage of an electrical impulse through a cell lead- 
ing into the cortex); this stimulus was then conveyed linearly, 
through the successive firing of further neurons in the cortex, 
to an efferent peripheral neuron which energized an effector. 
Such an event is a simple exhibition of stimulus-and-response. 
Now Warren McCulloch and other neurologists view the 
cortex as a highly intricate “net” of neurons, which are ar- 
ranged, not only in the linear patterns referred to above, but 
in circuits. Some of these circuits may be made to reverberate; 
that is to say, an impulse originating at a receptor may be fed 
into a circular path and travel round it indefinitely if the time 
for completion of one circuit is longer than the time required 
to restore the status quo in any particular neuron after it has 
been fired. McCulloch illustrates this by setting up an imagi- 
nary ring of dominoes standing on their ends, so that when 
one is pushed it knocks down the next, and so on round the 
circle.t If there is a mechanism for setting each domino up as 
soon as it has been knocked down, so that it is standing again 
by the time the one behind it falls, then this action will go 
round and round continually until the restoring mechanism 
fails. Herein resides a possibility of memory; instead of the 
simple stimulus-response situation, the original impulse is 
stored and may be effective much later. 

Space does not permit elaboration of this subject; in any 
case it ought to be expounded by a specialist. But the con- 


4Warren McCulloch, Finality and Form (Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1952), p. 
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sensus of opinion among the neurologists themselves gives 
ground for hope. McCulloch and Pitts have shown that the 
principle of reverberating neural circuits may be extended to 
the recognition of universals (which they call “trapped uni- 
versals”), like timbre of a sound independent of pitch, or 
squareness and other geometrical forms independent of size; 
they have also indicated how the cortex may coordinate 
different appearances of an object as seen in different perspec. 
tives. Other workers have indicated that memory is estab- 
lished in at least two senses: one analogous to the McCulloch- 
Pitts reverberating circuits, and the other involving an actual 
change in the state of one or more neurons during the execu- 
tion of these circuits. The latter has been compared to the 
development of a photograph; although time is required for 
it to be established, once the impression has been made it is 
much more permanent than the reverberating-circuit type of 
memory; it may even remain when the reverberating-circuit 
type has become much weakened, as is observed commonly 
in old people. J. Z. Young of London, who may stand as an 
authority on the subject, says that “we have good sound rea- 
sons for believing that both the cycles of activity and the 
printing on the brain really occur.”’® 

This is not philosophy, but it has its implications for phi- 
losophy. If a machinery for conceptual thought can become a 
part of science, there is provided a reflexive support for the 
theory that science itself rests on conceptual bases. It remains 
for me to indicate how scientific theory might be built up on 
such a foundation, and what implications for philosophy in 
general might appear in theory so constructed. 


IV 


In this attempt I shall disregard entirely the definitions of 
the concept given by contemporary scientists and philoso- 
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phers, most of which are too vague or too restrictive. ‘Two 
examples may serve to illustrate this. Herbert Dingle says, 
“Concepts are creations of reason for the purpose of corre- 
lating experience,” *® which is very vague indeed. What is a 
“creation of reason’? What is “reason’’? I do not say the 
sentence is meaningless, but I do not find it very useful. 
P. W. Bridgman says, “The concept is a set of operations,”’* 
which is very restrictive. And what is a set? One can hardly 
avoid the suspicion, sometimes, that in the effort to drive 
metaphysics out of science, philosophers have invented cate- 
gories which, if closely examined, prove to be more metaphysi- 
cal than ever. 

My point of departure lies in the two functions of the cortex 
in correlating stimuli, which may be called two aspects of the 
concept. The first is the provision of criteria for the recogni- 
tion of objects or situations previously encountered, the estab- 
lishment, in Lewis’s terms, of sense meanings. Neurologically 
this is done by setting up reverberating circuits and networks 
of circuits, which filter incoming impulses and channel them 
into certain preferred “regions” of the cortex. (I do not mean 
to say that these regions are always spatially localized, for in- 
formation about this is still uncertain.) The second is the im- 
printing upon the mind of certain representations of per- 
ceptual events. Of course these need not be visual images, or 
anything of the sort; they are simply permanent visual effects 
corresponding to visual experiences, tactile experiences, and 
the like. 

I still have not pointed out the nature of the relation be- 
tween the vivid, sensed event and the neural event that corre- 
sponds to it. This I cannot do; and if I could it would be no 
use discussing it with other men because I have no guarantee 
at all that my vivid, sensed events are anything at all like 
theirs. This is a kind of subjectivity from which there is no 


6 Herbert Dingle, Through Science to Philosophy (Oxford, 1937), Appendix. 
7P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 1927), p. 3. 
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escape; each of us resides in a world of his own. That is why 
in order to have any guarantee that we all do have concepts 
we must treat our own minds as objects of scientific study, 
The concept as a state of affairs in the cortex is the only one 
we can use as a common basis for discussion. 

But once given that concepts, in this sense at least, do exist, 
we may easily recognize in them the two aspects I have re. 
ferred to: the criterion for recognition of something, and the 
representation of it. It is possible to think of a man although 
there is none to be seen, but the image called up in the process 
has to submit to the same criterion of recognition as a real 
man would if one happened to come along. This representa- 
tive (not always a visual image, of course) is not always present 
to the mind (if it were, there would be a serious problem of 
overcrowding), but when it is present it submits to the 
criterion. 

Even the simplest concepts have to be learned. The neural 
net of the newborn corresponds remarkably to Locke’s tabula 
rasa; the organization of the circuits is a matter of experience, 
and the synaptic links are originally “chaotic.” When a child 
opens its eyes and is presented with what James called a 
“booming, buzzing confusion” or what Northrop calls the 
“undifferentiated aesthetic continuum” it has no established 
circuits that would enable it to respond intelligently to the 
situation. Certain motor responses are present, and the pat- 
tern of the net is in a sense determined, too—chaos lies in the 
relations between parts of it. Out of this chaos emerges, slowly, 
the immediately-apprehended world of the non-scientist. ‘The 
learning process is a consequence of the juxtaposition of the 
individual and the activity of the external, a situation in 
which stimuli are constantly being encountered. Once they 
start to crowd in, the cortex need not be idle. 

Some stage such as this is, I suppose, as far as animals ever 
get. They at least must live in a world of concepts by intui- 
tion, to use Northrop’s language; they have no means of 
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formulating deductive theories, which are the basis for an- 
other category of concepts by postulation. But this particular 
division has its difficulties. Northrop introduced it to account 
for a difference in modes of thought between East and West; 
but if it were to be useful at all, I suspect that it would only 
be to draw a distinction between man as an animal and man 
as man. 

The difference in modes of thought that impresses me is 
that between man as man and man as scientist. On a pre- 
scientific level the conceptual scheme soon becomes influ- 
enced, not simply by Nature, but by other men; and the in- 
coming stimuli include written and spoken language, signs 
and the like. The provision of language makes very much 
simpler the response to many situations and enriches the 
conceptual scheme enormously. Still we are not to suppose 
that as soon as language enters the door, more primitive con- 
cepts fly out of the window, or even that they retire to a corner 
and become moribund. Even scientists still have them and 
make use of them in their less scientific moments. 

But the organization of knowledge that language, and es- 
pecially mathematical language, makes possible does lead to 
important consequences. A man can exert a reflexive influence 
on his own concepts and make changes in them with a view to 
simplifying his notion of the world or bringing it into closer 
harmony with events. This process marks the beginning of 
science, and it furnishes a basis for distinction between scien- 
tific concepts and non-scientific ones. A familiar name for the 
former is construct, denoting a concept deliberately changed 
or modified in order to provide a better interpretation of the 
sensed world. Constructs as so defined may of course appear 
in other fields of inquiry besides science, but this paper is 
particularly concerned with scientific ones. Scientists are 
aware of ways in which mass, for example, as used in the 
equations of mechanics, has a different significance from mass 
as used to refer to an indeterminate lump of material. The 
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first is a construct, because it has been circumscribed and dis. 
ciplined with scientific ends in view; the second is one of the 
concepts common to most men, scientific and otherwise. 

The word construct, too, occurs in the literature. Some. 
times it seems to be interchangeable with concept, sometimes 
not; certainly no general agreement on this usage exists, | 
think part of the trouble lies in the fact that nobody is quite 
sure where the construct is, whether it is supposed to be in 
the external world or somewhere else. This leads to arguments 
about whether it is better to call certain things in physics 
“constructs” or “inferred entities,’ because if they are con. 
structs then we must have put them where they are, and they 
can do nothing without our approval, and thus science is 
rendered sterile; while if they are inferred entities they may 
really be there after all and perhaps be caught doing new and 
exciting things. Constructs are said to have only systemic exist- 
ence, while inferred entities may have real existence; and 
systemic existence has the unfortunately paralysing effect | 
have just referred to. But such an interpretation of the situa- 
tion shows a misunderstanding of the way in which science 
works. It has significance only if one makes analysis the whole 
of scientific philosophy, for then indeed there is no room for 
novelty within the system. In fact, however, few scientists 
have ever placed such a value on the formal structures of their 
systems as to make them inflexible. Something may have for 
us only systemic existence, but the interpretation of experi- 
mental data may lead us to revise the system itself. 

A construct, then, is a concept deliberately modified with 
a view to the erection or improvement of a scientific theory. 
The usefulness of the construct is clearly determined by the 
other constructs together with which it forms a theory. If the 
theory is a mathematical one, for instance, then the constructs 
must all submit somehow to measurement. And they must 
certainly still, like the concept, have reference to the per- 
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ceptual situation from which all theory derives. Reality, for 
the moment, remains shrouded. 

The definition of a construct will naturally be a good deal 
more precise than that of a concept, and the representative 
aspect of it will be even less like a visual image than was that 
of the concept. Yet theories built of constructs do not always 
prove to be wholly successful, and of recent years paradoxical 
situations have arisen in which no construct derived (as ours 
are) from concepts can give an intelligible account of what is 
happening, and in which theory has been compelled to cut 
across what appeared to be immutable boundaries. Consider 
for example the familiar case of the electron. The conceptual 
basis for the original construct “electron” was a particle; but 
in 1927 electrons were detected behaving like light-waves, 
being diffracted, in fact. ‘There was no obvious way of recon- 
ciling these two constructs, wave and particle; physics went 
boldly ahead and treated the electron as if it were both, and 
the popular imagination had to content itself with a mental 
picture of a schizophrenic “wavicle.” This word was coined 
by Sir Arthur Eddington, with the famous suggestion that the 
electron behaved like a wave on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays but like a particle on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 


Vv 


Now this situation seems to call for another category; and 
the name I use for it is the “isolated construct,” or more 
simply the “isolate.”’ The isolate is a construct regarded purely 
as a function of the theory of which it forms part. Theory 
having been established as a system the validity of any part 
of which is judged on the basis of its coherence with the rest, 
the conceptual basis of the construct can be discarded if it 
leads to conflict. If theory says that the isolate “electron” can 
be described by the equations characteristic of particles and 
also by those characteristic of waves, we accept its finding, 
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and do not distress ourselves over the fact that the two are 
conceptually irreconcilable. We have to trust theory and let 
the isolate hang from it, as it were, not expecting it to have a 
direct foundation in concepts. The theory as a whole will stil] 
have conceptual bases—otherwise it would be incomprehengi- 
ble. But a surprising number of them can be and have been 
done away with, principally because all our concepts neces. 
sarily have their genesis in the macroscopic world, and it turns 
out that there is not strict isomorphism between processes in 
that world and in the microscopic and astronomical worlds, 

There are ways of rendering isolates intelligible in con- 
ceptual terms, but such ways have to be used carefully. No 
isolate appears directly in perception (the lack of a perceptual 
link constitutes its isolation), but electrons, for instance, do 
produce cloud-chamber tracks. A track in fact consists of small 
drops of water that have condensed on ionized gas molecules, 
and the passage of the electron is a deduction from a knowl- 
edge of the process of ionization. On the one hand, then, 
there is an immediately-sensed event, the cloud-chamber 
track, and on the other a theoretically-designated concept by 
postulation, the electron. It is then easy to establish a corre- 
lation between the two, and say that the cloud-chamber track 
in the sensed world corresponds to the passage of an electron 
regarded theoretically. This kind of stipulative connection 
has been called an “epistemic correlation” by Northrop. An- 
other way of making isolates vivid, by analogy, is the provi- 
sion of models for systems involving them. A model for a 
system whose elements are isolates is an analogous system of 
which the elements are constructs (and therefore imaginable), 
and which has the property that the relations between the 
constructs are of the same form as the relations between the 
isolates in the original system. Bohr’s model of the atom pic- 
tures electrons bearing the same relation to the nucleus as the 
planets bear to the sun. The usefulness of the model depends 
on the degree to which the mathematics used to describe its 
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behavior can be used to describe the behavior of the original 
system. What has constantly to be borne in mind, however, 
is that the model, however useful, can never replace the system 
it helps to describe. 

Now if the understanding of isolates requires such devices, 
what is the justification for them? What, in any case, is the 
relation of this scheme that I have outlined to the real world, 
if any such thing exists? This is the time, I think, at which to 
tie all this together by outlining the kind of philosophy that 
seems to me appropriate to the situation. 

First of all, in my view, there is an external world that we 
have not constructed; it was there before we were born, and it 
will be there after we die. It is orderly, it is causal, it is in 
process, and we interact with it; this is all we can say of it— 
nothing more. These are bold statements, and I had better try 
to justify them immediately. 

Beginning with the simple conceptual scheme of an indi- 
vidual, a pattern something like this exhibits itself: Sensations 
arrive, without volition, from somewhere outside; the manner 
of their arrival is orderly—an order which the individual in- 
terprets as spatial and temporal. On the basis of experience 
the mind—again without volition—arranges its concepts in an 
order corresponding to that which exhibits itself in the sensa- 
tions. There is no one-to-one spatial relation, of course, in most 
cases; nevertheless the order of the concepts reflects the order 
of the sensations. The two realms have a similarity of form; 
they are isomorphic. With his conceptual apparatus the indi- 
vidual can now make his way successfully among the obstacles 
of the world of sensation. As his education progresses he ac- 
quires language, another system exhibiting isomorphism both 
with the conceptual scheme and with the world of sensation. 
If he becomes a scientist (or a specialist of any kind) he adds 
another, more restricted system of constructs which might be 
called selectively isomorphic with the other three; and finally 
he finds it necessary to place some isolates, not having corre- 
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sponding elements in perception, in the interstices of the sys. 
tem of constructs. 

Still this says nothing about reality. No, but consider now 
how such a remarkable similarity of form among all these 
systems can have arisen. Remember that it all stems from the 
stimuli coming in uninvited from the external, and all bears 
a pattern not of our invention. Remember also that it is not 
simply a question of the schemes of one individual, but of 
many; and the possibility of communication between these 
individuals indicates an isomorphism there too, all of it de- 
rived from the same sort of perceptual situation. Does this 
not force us to postulate a natural reality, a world of being? 
Not necessarily, you may say: perhaps the isomorphic systems 
just hang together that way. All of them are in mind; they 
constitute a universe of thought, and that is a universe some 
of us are content to inhabit. The reason why it seems to me 
sensible to postulate a universe of being, as distinct from such 
a universe of thought, is that in principle the universe of 
thought could be entirely capricious, and it is not. The 
simplest explanation of the constancy of form between the 
isomorphic systems is to suppose the existence of another 
system isomorphic with all of them—such that they are all 
imperfect isomorphs of it—underlying them and proceeding 
independently of them. This system must be orderly, for it 
dictates the order of the others; it must be in process, for 
the others are not static; it must interact with us, because 
somehow its order has been communicated to our mental 
processes. And it must be causal, because it fulfills predictions 
which we make about it on the basis of causal laws; and if the 
prediction breaks down, it is the law we alter and not the 
order of natural reality. This causality certainly cannot reside 
in perception, which is constantly interrupted, and if it were 
our own invention we would have no way of making it effica- 
cious. It characterizes the link between states of natural real- 
ity which appear to us in perception as cause and effect. 
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The isolate, then, while it does not correspond to an ele- 
ment of perception, may still correspond to an element of 
natural reality. Further speculation on the nature of this ulti- 
mate reality soon degenerates, and meaning criteria perform 
a real service in bridling it. Even the little I have said may 
be too much. Science does well to restrict its attention to what 
gives promise of solution. The charge may indeed be made 
that the conceptual system I have outlined lacks precision 
and is therefore bad philosophy. But it seems to me signifi- 
cant that in the history of philosophy the arrival of precision 
in any field has always signalled the breaking-away of that 
field from philosophy proper and its establishment as an in- 
dependent discipline. Logic perhaps is heading in that direc- 
tion now. At any rate I do not feel that any apology is in order 
for a lack of logical exactness; the reason why man has pro- 
gressed so far is that his thought processes have a certain flexi- 
bility and will not submit to rigid formalization. 

The scheme I have been speaking of is to be regarded as 
suggestive and not in any sense rigid. The more intelligent a 
man is the greater will be his conceptual grasp and the less 
explicit theorizing (involving constructs) will he have to do; 
and on the other hand, the more complex the theory he uses, 
the greater will be the demand it makes on this enriched 
conceptual scheme, and the more new constructs will he have 
to devise. The boundary between concept and construct fluc- 
tuates slowly, however, for the individual, and is not hard to 
draw in particular cases although no ultimate objective cri- 
teria may be attainable. At all events I think the distinction a 
useful one, and I believe that the freer use of these categories 
in a critical manner might help to liberate some contempo- 
rary students of philosophy from the linguistic cobwebs in 
which they tend to become entangled. 
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